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In order to operationalise MLL m different types of primary schools in our country a 
conceptual model of competency-based teaching-learning has been perceived The model 
has emerged out of the innovative experiments entitled 'Competency-based Teaching- 
Learning at Primary Level, Action Research Approach ‘ conducted by primary school 
teachers of DM School attached to RIEs There is a need to field-test various issues that 
emerged out of the model so that it could be tailored suited to the needs of the wider 
primary school system of our country, 


Learners and learning conditions in laige 
number of primary schools in our country 
could be characterised as 'maiginal. A laige 
number of leaineis have difficulties m 


negotiating with the learning envuonmenl 
due to ( 1 ) cultuial diffeiences, ( 11 ) socio¬ 
economic diffeiences, (in) dilleiences in 
intellectual ability, (tv) stigmatization and 


The authors are extremely indebted to Prof AN Mabeshwan, Joint Director, NCERTwbo had initially conceptualised 
the innovative experiment entitled Competency-based Teaching in DMS, faculty rnembeii of DPSEE, NCERT who 
had acted as facilitators, the teacheis ot DMS who had conducted the expenments and olfeied feedback; and 
faculty of RIE, Mysoie foi giving feedback on organisation of SOPT III level tiaining progiamme 
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Cv) diffei ences in adaptive capability to 
school envuonment Learning pace, learn¬ 
ing styles and oppoilumties to leam diffei 
fiom person to person, The marginal 
leaineis not only achieve pooily but also 
teceive disadvantaged tieaLmenl in the 
classioom from teachers and peeis In ad¬ 
dition, learning environment differs in diffeient 
types of primary schools such as foimal 
schools, non-formal schools, schools with 
large sized classes, schools operating in multi- 
giade context, etc 

Theie is a need to adjust instruction to 
bridge the gap created by multi-level dif¬ 
ferences in learneis and learning conditions 
as well as to design ways of enhancing the 
pace of development of the leaineis (Piaget, 
1952, Kohlberg, 1976, Sigel, 1969 and Sul¬ 
livan, 1967) An effective model of teach¬ 
ing-learning intends to empower the 
learners with the ability to mastei various 
competencies, and empower the teacher 
with appropriate approaches/techni¬ 
ques/tools to operationalise competency- 
based teaching within the constiamts of 
teaching-learning conditions 

Various teaching models have high¬ 
lighted distinctive approaches/stiategies of 
teaching-learning m different subject aieas 
Appropriate approaches/slrategies could 
be chosen/combmed/tailored from the ex¬ 
isting storehouse of teaching-learning 
models to suit the lequirements of 
leameis/teachers and learning conditions 
Appropriate tools horn several models may 
be combined to achieve the lequirements 
of multiple learning and learner’s context 
An effective tcachei seaiches for new 
tools/strategies; refines the existing one and 
combines the tools/fnethodologies/ 
strategies to operationalise the learning 


tasks Since the central locus is to enhance 
the ability o( leameis to perform the learn¬ 
ing tasks as specified by MLL, tools chosen 
ftom various models in combination can 
empower the classroom teachers. 

With the objective of enhancing the 
learnei’s ability to learn, an effective teacher 
finds no dichotomy between concept at¬ 
tainment (Brunei, Goodnow and Austin, 
1967), enquiry training (Suchman, 1962), 
inductive thinking (Hilda Taba, 1966 ; Ten¬ 
nyson and Coeehiarella, 1986) coopeiative 
learning (Dewey, 1916 and Herbert Thelen, 
I960), non-dnective leaching (Rodgers, 
1982), mastery learning (Bloom, 1971) and 
development of diveigent abilities (Tor¬ 
rance, 1962) For example, inductive Leaching 
includes concept formation, pioblem-solvmg 
ability and information processing. Thus, 
though the existing stoiehouse of teaching 
models have highlighted different ap¬ 
proaches/strategies/ tools/methods/modes 
of learning, it could not provide a stiucture 
of events and theii phasing under which 
effective teaching-leai mng could be sus¬ 
tained during one academic session in dif¬ 
ferent types of primary schools 

Again, m an effective learning situation 
neithei teacbei noi student is the absolute 
master. In teachei guided learning, the 
learner should be allowed to woik in his/hei 
own speed to develop self-initiation and 
self-direction. In cooperative learning/peei 
tutoiing the teacher is to assist learning 
across all auricular aieas, ages andmatuiity 
level to impiove social skill, academic learn¬ 
ing and production skills In self-learning, 
the teachei is to ptovide sell-learning pack¬ 
ages and materials. Practice/drill starts with 
slructuied practice followed by guided 
practice where teacheis’ guidance is impoi- 
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tant and choosing a paiticulai stiategy 01 
Iheir blending foi a paiticulai lesson/unit 
for a gi oup of students will depend on learn¬ 
ing conditions—the type of learning, pace 
of learning and oppoitrinities to leam 

Objective 

In this papei an effort has been made to 
develop a conceptual model of competen¬ 
cy-based teaching-learning process m 
piimary schools which could be applied 
to suit the requirements of different types 
of piimary schools such as fonnal schools, 
non-foimal schools, schools wheie multi- 
giade teaching is practised, etc 

Methodology 

The paiameteis of the model and phasing 
have been denved from the findings, ex¬ 
periences and difficulties faced by the 
piimary school teachers duiing the conduct 
of experimentation on competency-based 
teaclnng-leai ning in Demons ti ation Schools 
(DMS) attached to Regional Institutes of 
Education (RIEs), feedback obtained from 
primaly school leacheis duiing leview 
meetings, and from RJE faculty, continuous 
dialogue with paients and feedback ob¬ 
tained irom participants attending the an¬ 
nual conlerence of piimary school teacheis 
held at RIE, Mysoie during 1995 and the 
expenence gamed by RIE faculty m con¬ 
ducting special Onentation Progiamme for 
Primary School-Teacheis (SOPT) III level 

Background of Experiences Gained 
through Experimentation on Com¬ 
petency-based Teaching by DMS 
Teachers 

The innovative expeiiment entitled ‘Com¬ 


petency-based Teaching-Learning 
Approach’ was introduced in the primal y 
section of the D M Schools attached to the 
Regional Institutes of Education since July 
1995 Thiee weeks’ oiientation was 
provided to all primary school teacheis of 
foui Demonstiation Schools on vauous 
aspects of competency-based teaching. 
During June 1995 tn a meeting of ITead- 
mas teis of DM Schools with the Joint 
Duectoi, NCERT and faculty membets of 
DPSEE, NCERT, the various operational 
aspects of competency-based teaching 
programmes were conceptualised It was 
decided that the piactice of half-yeaily and 
annual examinations would-be dispensed 
with The shape of the primary classroom 
was changed to ensure the lequiiements 
of activity-based joyful teaching-learning 
approach and maximum participation of the 
children It was also decided that each 
school will constitute a team of teachers 
under the leadership of Incharge, Piimary 
Section for the purpose of carrying out the 
teaching-learning programmes and its 
momtonng Base-line assessment of learn¬ 
ing achievement was also made, 

The team of teacheis in all the four 
Demonstiation Schools at Ajmer, Bhopal, 
Bhubaneswai and Mysore cairied out the 
experiments following the sequential steps 
as shown below 

Sequential Steps 

1 Identification of competencies/sub- 
competencies related to vauous units 
of the content area by the subject 
teachei 

2 Adminisli ation of School Readiness Test 
to measure i eading, numei acy i ea diness 
m Class I 
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3 Oigamsation of child-centred, activity- 
based joyful learning activities through 
approaches like leachei guided learn¬ 
ing, child to child learning, peei gioup 
learning, self-learning and dnll/ieleain- 
ing suppoi ted by demonstration of com¬ 
petencies in handling OB kits/mim Lool 
kiLs/technology devices and teaching aids 

4 The evaluation of the achievement of 
leameis thiough teachei-made fust shot 
diagnostic test, 

5. Learneis were classified into masteis 
andnon-mastets and analysis of reasons 
of non-mastery was undeitaken. The 
non-masters were grouped into dif¬ 
ferent categories based on different 
kinds of shot trainings in learning 

6. The non-masters were exposed to 
lemedial teaching, The team piepaied 
a lemedial piogiamme in the light of 
major shortcomings identified by the 
teacheis through diagnostic tests 

7. Administiation of second round of 
teachei-made diagnostic test on non¬ 
masters to assess learners’ progress 

8. Identification of ‘hard spots' in content 
area/competency which aie difficult to 
achieve 

First Review and Feedback 

About a month aftei the commencement 
of the experiment a team of two senior 
faculty members from NCERT headquarters 
which was on a routine visit to RIEs for 
periodical leview of progress of implemen¬ 
tation of the piogrammes held a special 
meeting with primary teachers to assess the 
pi ogress of competency-based teaching. In 
addition to primary teachers, the Head¬ 
master of DMS, Dean of Instruction and 
Principal of RIE were also piesent in the 


meeting. In the meeting vaiious issues like 
paiental lesistance, requued admimstiative 
and academic suppoit, the low base-line 
learning achievements, workload of the 
teachers, etc. figuied piommently. The 
teachers leported that since the level of 
learning achievement is low due to heavy 
doses of lemedial instructions to budge the 
gap between existing level of learning and 
expected level of learning, the piogiess of 
the leameis m acquiring new competencies 
was found to be veiy slow. Keeping m view 
the parenLal piessure and load of teachers* 
the expemnent was confined to Class I and 
it was decided that the experiment be ex¬ 
tended to olhei classes of the primary 
schools horn the next academic session, 
le. 1996-97. 

Dialogue with the Parents 

The teachers encounteied initial difficulties 
in the foim of pressure from parents that 
only tests and assessments are being held 
foi the fust month and the practice of giving 
homework has been discontinued A 
parent-teaqhei confeiencewas organised to 
clarify the initial doubts with regai d. to 
vanous aspects of the experiment The 
philosophy and the process of experiments 
were clarified through discussion with in¬ 
dividual parents as well as thiough parent- 
teacher meetings The parents weie also 
told that henceforth the achievement of the 
learners will be leported m lire fonn of 
masteiy oi non-mastery in a competen¬ 
cy/sub-competency area Paients were re¬ 
quested to meet the concerned teacheis 
whenever called for counselling 

Difficulties Faced by the Teachers 
When the teacheis staited the experiments 
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they faced difficulties in the formation of 
appropriate teaching-learning strategies, in 
preparing teacher-made diagnostic tests 
and in pieparing lemedial instruction m the 
absence of adequate teacher guides The 
difficulties were soited out through discus¬ 
sion with RIE faculty members individually 
A number of in-house meetings were 01 - 
ganised wherein the pumary school 
teachers, faculty members, Deans and Prin¬ 
cipals of RIEs had participated to sort out 
the difficulties involved in operationalising 
the project These meetings acted as moiale 
boosters foi teachers Requiied administra¬ 
tive support was piovided to the teacheis 

Maintenance of Child-wise Record 
and Revision of Progress Report Card 

Child-wise lecords were maintained in all 
the Demonstiation Schools showing per¬ 
formance of the child m different competen¬ 
cy areas in different subjects. Pi ogress 
Report Caid was revised and the parents 
were informed about the performance of 
the students in different competency areas. 

Reporting by Individual Teachers 
and Monitoring 

The monthly report concerning the experi¬ 
ments was sent 1 egulaily to DPSEE, NCERT, 
New Delhi Along with the reports, the diag¬ 
nostic tools and the nature of remedial in¬ 
struction were also enclosed for perusal of 
Council authorities. 

Decisions of the Second Review Meeting 
With Joint Director ■ NCERT 

Aftei the leview meeting with Joint Du ector 
in November 1995 at RIE, Mysore many is¬ 
sues related to competency-based teaching¬ 


learning piogiamme had taken final shape 
which had implications for all the 
Demonstiation Schools. In the leview meet¬ 
ing various issues like modalities of ensur¬ 
ing pai ental support, foimulalion of activity 
bank, continuous and comprehensive 
evaluation and need of oiientmg the 
teachers m action reseaich methodology 
were highlighted. 

Conference of Primary Teachers 

Confeience of Primary School Teacheis of 
NCERT, D.M Schools was held at RIE, 
Mysoie during 26-29 December 1995 where 
future action plans were finalised to sustain 
competency-based teaching learning in the 
Demonstration Schools 

Background of Experience Gained 
by ME Faculty Members in 
Conducting SOPT III Level 
Teacher Training Programme 

During 1995, faculty membeis of RIEs had 
directly oiganised SOPT III level tiaining 
programme in a luial school situation to 
gam experience in oiganisation of school- 
based recurrent in-service tiaining of 
pumary school teacheis As an outcome of 
the naming pi ogramme the following issues 
weie highlighted . 

• Demonstiative teaching was found to 
be effective wheie students could ob¬ 
serve the performance competencies of 
teacheis 

• Inteiactive teaching during demonstia- 
tion was found to be effective 

• Use of OB kits/teaching aids/othei tech¬ 
nology devices during demonstration 
helped in sustaining motivation of the 
leameis 
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• ’flint' is a not'd to highlight llic con¬ 
sequence eomjxHencies, le tci minal 
learning bdwvioui ol Llic learners aL 
mastery level. 

Model Building Issues 

'Ihe lollowing mapi issues ate involved in 

building the model ol competency-based 

teaching-learning in pnmary schools’ 

• How comjaelencyfbased teaching in 
pumaiy schools could be made moie 
functional and need-based’’' 

• Is thcie any linkage between teachei 
competencies and student competen¬ 
cies’’' 

• How to assess base-lme leamei and 
class! oom cl lai actei istics? 

• What are the alternative learning 
htvles/modes of child-centred/actmty- 
based/joYlul teaching-learning in dif- 
(cient subject areas in diffeient types 
of clementaiy schools in the backdiop 
ol difleientlal learning abilities, socio¬ 
cultural milieu andlevel of parental sup¬ 
per Li 

• How to make a diagnosis of learner's 
dilliculties in different subject areas? 

• How to classify leameis into vanous 
calegones accoiding to their ability and 
style of learning? 

• What are the intervention strategies for 
diiierent types of leameis?’ 

• How to measure the terminal learning 
outcome? 

• How Lo identify ‘hard spots' in learning? 

• What ai e the stiategies to empower the 
teaching-learning process? 

• How lo standaidise tire model of com- 
|ietency-based teaching-learning so 
that the model could be repli- 
caled/tailored to the needs of uual 


schools wheie multi-grade teaching is 
pi actised 01 whei e the class size is huge? 

The decisions on diffeient issues aie also 
interlinked in the sense that a decision taken 
on one issue may influence the decision 
taken on other issues Each set of decisions 
may generate a vaiiely of consliainls on 
the model and may thereby influence Lhe 
practical/apphed or theoietical considera¬ 
tion in-built in the model. Vanous dimen¬ 
sions of the model are’ identification oi 
paiameteis, How ol phases, stiuctuie of 
learning environment, student-leachei 
communication pattei n and the suppoi t sys¬ 
tem 

Time Frame 

The model was developed fiom Octobei 
1995 to Match 1996 on the basis offeedback 
leceived Irom experimentations conducted 
by piimary school teachers woikmg in 
NCERT-managed Demonstration Schools 
located in RIEs at Ajmer, Bhubaneswar, 
Bhopal and Mysore and direct oigamsation 
of primary teachers' training camp (III level 
training undei SOPT) by faculty oi RIEs 

Parameters of the Model 

The parameters of the model are given 
below 

1 Natuie of competencies to be acquired 
by a teacher for operationalising MLL- 
based teaching 

2. Testing tools/procedures to assess base¬ 
line, inteimediate and teiminal learning 
outcome 

3 Subject-wise/unit-wise competencies to 
be developed m children 

4 Alternative learning style/modes of 
child-centied/activity-based/joylul 
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learning in diffeient types of elementary 
schools 

5 Piocecluie of classification of learneis 
on the basts ol intermediate learning 
achievement 

6 Intervention strategies foi diffeient 
types of learners. 

7 Measurement of termmal Leamrng out¬ 
come/consequence competencies 

8 Identification of ‘haid spots' m con- 
ccpts/compelency areas 

y. Reformulation of student competencies 
(MIX) 

10 Revision of cumculum/textbooks/ 
woi kbooks/leacheis’ guides/evaluation 
pioceduie/teachei' Paining strategy. 

11 Empowerment stiategies in teaching- 
learning pioeess 

Phasing of the Model 

The flow of phases is shown in Diagram 
1 on page 8 

Structure of Learning Environment 

The learning envuonment has been con¬ 
ceived as modeiately stiuctuied with in¬ 
built flexibility Though learning 
envuonment diffeis in diffeient types of 
primary schools, ihete is a need to ensure 
that MLLs are achieved at mastery level oi 
to identify that ceitainMLLs aie not achiev¬ 
able unclei a specific context In the whole 
teaching-learning pioeess the child/leainei 
is tlie cential locus and the lole ol the 
leaJicr is to facilitate learning, impiove 
learning cnviionment thiough lime/spacc 
management, effective supervision, delega¬ 
tion ol icsponsibilily Lo peeis/semois and 
cn.sunng community suppoil 


Student Teacher Communication 

Pattern 

• The teacher should piepaie activity- 
based woik schedules loi concept at¬ 
tainment, enquiry tunning, problem¬ 
solving, developing of divergent 
abilities, inductive leasoning and infor¬ 
mation processing 

• The teacher should supervise, guide 
and leilect on student responses to ac¬ 
tivity-based work schedules, 

• Intervention of a teacher should be min¬ 
imum and he/she should not intervene 
unless requested by the leamei, 

• By reflecting, paiaphrasmg and sum¬ 
marising responses, the teacher should 
enhance the learners' motivation to 
complete the task 

• The teacher should use questions/ex- 
amples, illustrations to find out diffei en- 
tiation, identification, cause and effect 
relationship, implication and piovoke 
students to ask questions, give ex¬ 
amples and illustrations 

• The leachei should determine students' 
leadmess and match tasks to students’ 
level of cognition 

» The teacher should facilitate self-study, 
cooperative learning, peer-assisted 
learning, pommunity-assisted learning 
and drill 

• The teachei should encoui age analysis 
oi the meats of alternative stiategies 
rathei than only the best siialegy to 
solve a problem The teachei should 
emphasise that there are diUeient ways 
ol peiloitiling a task to solve a pioblcm 

• The teachei should help the students 
to enquire by pioviding facts, inhuma¬ 
tion Ionising on a pailieulai pioblcm 
and laising questions. 
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Diagram 1 

Conceptual Model of Competency-Based Teaching-Learning 
In Primary Schools - Phasing 


Phase 1 Phase 11 



1 Teacher's ability to deinonstiate the skill acquisition piocess to learners in ditfeient subject jieas, 

2 ActiviLy-based woik schedule in dilterent subjects foi concept attainment, enquiry naming, piobleru-solvinp, 
Development of ditfeient abilities 

3 Strategies of handling instructional matei uls/support system and technology devices to individualise instruc turn 
and lor alternative teaching-learning styles 

4. Interactive communication strategies/small gioup communication 

5 Class) oom management/supervisionstiategies/timetable/seallng auangement/management ol out ol the class¬ 
room activities 

6 Teacher’s ability to formulate competency-based tests/diagnostic tests. 

7 One teachet handling all subject ateas except language in foirnal schools 

8 Smuggles of combining grades and within giades mixed ability groups, 

9. Mode of obtaining paiental/community support, 

10 Stiategles to meet special needs of first geneiation leainers/disadvantaged leatnets 

11 C.ollabotatlve action strategies—staft meetings/meetings with experts 

12 Strategies to motivate students 

H Manipulation ofleaming time and opportunities to ieam. 

14 Teacheis' manipulation of constiaints and inferences 
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• The Leachei should highlight the 
modalities ol quick learning 

Support System 

• Textbooks, woikbooks, teachers' 
guides, self-instiuctional packages, 
learning aids and technology devices 

• Innovative timetable suiLed to diffeient 
types of schools, 1 e foimal, non- 
formal, multi-grade context, etc 

• Space management in the context of 
multi-giade situation and school with 
large sized class, 

• Activity bank to facilitate clnld- 
centied/actmty-based/joyful learning 

• Supportive, democratic and facihtative 
learning environment 

• Use of community lesouices in teach¬ 
ing-learning 

• Structuring of learning environment in 
such a way that it becomes responsive 
to the learner's needs 

• Availability of resouices for self- 
directed learning 

The Outcome 

It is expected diat the children’s ability to 
perform the task as outlined m MLL in dif¬ 
ferent subject areas at masteiy level would 
be enhanced. 

Issues Related to Testing of the Model 

Vauous parameters of the model of teach¬ 
ing-learning and the following issues related 
to operationalisation of the model aie to 
be tested and tried out thi ough action re¬ 
search approach 

1. What are the geneial competencies, sub¬ 
ject specific competencies and the con¬ 
text specific competencies/process 


lelated competencies''' Theie is a need 
to ledesign competencies in Lhe context 
of multi-giade pnmaiy schools, non- 
foimal schools and schools wiLh large 
size of classes. Student competencies 
(MLL) identified in different subject 
areas are to be held-lestecl in diffeient 
types of elementary schools so that 'hai d 
spots’ m content aieas and difficult com¬ 
petencies foi a paiticulai age-gioup 
could be identified. 

2 What aie the competencies relevant to 
the ability, intei est and motivation level 
of Lhe learners belonging Lo a paiticulai 
age-group in oi der lo make elementary 
education child-cenued? 

3 There is a need foi deeper analysis on 
the question whethei all learning should 
be competency-based 

4, What aie the multiple/alteinative 
strategies to formulate modalities of 
teachei-guided learning, child-to- 
child/gioup learning, peer-assisted 
learning, self-learning activities and 
practice of dnll/releaining in different 
types of elementary schools? 

5 What type of materials for self-directed 
leaining/peei managed learning and 
teachei-guided-learrnng aie to be 
prepared? In what grade self-learning, 
child-to-child learning, peei-directed 
learning and teachei-guided learning 
ai e more effective? 

6 Activity bank is to be developed foi in¬ 
corporating the activities to implement 
child-centred/actmty-based approaches 
of teaching-learning The activities are 
to be developed through a consultative 
culture and are to be field-tested. 

7 The style of leaining is to be redesigned 
in such a way that it activates right 1 lemi- 
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.splieie/iighl ceiebial funcLioning (nghl 
hi am (unction ol the child) which aie 
{.till unexploied and has high potential 
in enhancing learning achievement 
Studies indicate that the piesent style 
ol teaching-learning dominates left 
liemispheie (left biain) functions In 
oidei to activate light hemispheie/iight 
cciebial/nglil biain function the teach¬ 
ing-learning activities should promote 
cieativiLy, analytical ability, diveigenL 
ability, problem-solving ability, induc¬ 
tive masoning and enquiry tiaimng 

8 , Ilow to ensure the smooth tiansition 
of first geneiation learneis from home 
to school? How to sustain the inteiest 
and motivation of fiist generation 
leaineis m Class I and II 

9 . How is the seating airangement to be 
made in situations like multi-grade sel- 
tmg/schools with limited space? How 
aie classes to be conducted in open 
spaces outside the classroom wheie 
classioom space is limited? 

10 How is the time-table to be formulated 
in non-foimal schools and in the multi- 
giade context? 

11 . How to combine grades and within the 
grades mixed ability gioups which may 
vaiy mdiffeientmulti-giadesettmgs, i e 
primary schools with four classes, with 
three classes and with two classes? 

12 How should the availability of time for 
teaching-learning in a multi-giade con¬ 
text be maximised so that thepresci ibed 
couises could be coveied Within the 
time limit and MLL realised through for¬ 
mulation of child-centred/actmty- 
based situations with available time/ 
space/material/iesources and com¬ 
munity support? 


13 How to use the aicLs/malenals/tech- 
nological devices in competency-based 
teaching? How such maleiials could be 
developed within the school system? 

14 How to make the evaluation piocess 
continuous and compiehensive? With 
the limited time available how teachei- 
made diagnostic tests could be used in 
a multi-grucle context? In oidei to lepoit 
the continuous and compiehensive pei- 
loimance of Lhe leaineis to the patents 
how should the lepoit caid be lot mu¬ 
tated? 

15 What should be the strategy of lemedial 
teaching for paitial achievers and non- 
masteis and enuchment lessons foi 
masters in diffeicnL subject aieas and 
how could these be opeiationahsed in 
different types of elementary schools? 

16, Remedial instruction cannot be 
piovided thiough group learning How 
could the feedback/coirection of 
tasks/follow-up of learners’ difficulties 
and lemedial instiuction be piovided 
m teacher-guided learning, self-learning 
and drill? 

17 Theie is a need to analyse the leasons 
of non-mastery in different competen¬ 
cies related to diffeient subject aieas 
through appropriate tools and techni¬ 
ques 

18 Theie is a need to standardise the 
remedial measures and enrichment les¬ 
sons which could be adopted by a 
teacher for use along with regulai teach¬ 
ing work in different subject areas and 
in different learning contexts, i e. in foi- 
mal schools, m multi-grade context, m 
non-formal schools, etc 

19 If eveiy Saturday the children of Class I 
and once m a month (piefeiably a 
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Saturday) all childien of the Pi iraat y Sec¬ 
tion (Classes I to IV/V) do not attend 
school and the teacheis teview vanous 
issues 1 elated to competency-based 
teaching thiough inteiaction with othei 
tcacheis/paients thiough changes in the 
tune-table, to assess whethei it will 
reduce leai ning time 01 would enhance 
bettei learning 

22 Theie is a need to field lest the effec¬ 
tiveness of the model of one Leachei 
teaching all subjects except language 

21 How to initiate and sustain continuous 
dialogue with the patents La obtain sup¬ 
port to opeiationalise compelency- 
based teaching-learning and evaluation? 

22, Theie is a need to leformulaie Com¬ 
petency-based m-seivice uaining of 
teacheis in different subject areas. How 
should the naming be ioimulated? 

23 In oi dei to tram teachers in multi-grade 


teaching what should be the uaining 
content and naming methodology'' 1 
What skills should teacheis possess for 
leaching in a mulu-giade setting' 1 

The model of competency-based teach¬ 
ing-learning developed is to be Lested in 
difieient types of elementary schools, both 
formal and non-loimal, so that it could be 
tailoied to the needs of the widei pnmaiy 
school system of the countiy Teachei nam¬ 
ing stiategy should also be lestiuctured so 
that teacheis teaching in different types of 
pnmaiy schools aie empoweied to meet 
specific needs of the teaching-learning 
piocess Teacheis should be oi ienled to ac¬ 
tion leseaich methodology so as to enable 
them to lailoi the paiameieis of the model 
to classioom needs in older to impiove the 
classioom piactices thiough participatory 
and collaborative strategies. 
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In a developing society where resources are scarce research findings become more mean¬ 
ingful when these are accepted and assimilated by the practitioners with a view to not 
only improving their own professional expertise but also to pass it on to the leamers/society 
by way of better strategies and enriched interactions This is possible only when the 
significant findings of researches reach the practitioners and they are able to grasp their 
implications for effective classroom, practices. It is m this context that the present paper 
has raised certain basic issues involved in the dissemination process including that of 
the need for attracting attention as well as for easy comprehension by classroom teachers 


Research activity is a diligent effoit in 
answering certain questions and testing cer¬ 
tain conjectuies They are mostly repoited 
in technical language in research journals 
These are normally understood by technical 
researcheis alone but seldom com¬ 
prehended by the piactitioners at the grass¬ 
roots level 

Normally, any reseaich journal which has 
its core concern foi ceitam lands of studies 
will document and disseminate such re¬ 
seaich studies to enable a researcher to get 
a glimpse of the entire strategy of teseaich 
operations and outcomes, This tradition of 


dissemination of technical information in 
technical language is certainly a welcome 
one Reseaich abstracts too, attempt to com¬ 
municate the leseaich opeiations and out¬ 
comes in a technically worded condensed 
format In this context, if one looks at the num- 
bei of educational journals published in 
India, it is quite heartening to note that there 
are moie than 100 in this category and some 
of these aie internationally acclaimed too 
But, the fundamental question is why is 
lesearch to be conducted? Aie the reseaich 
findings not to be used for the betterment 
of the system for which it is intended? May 
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it be fundamental iesearch or applied re¬ 
search, each of these is expected to throw 
some new light or levalidate the earliei find¬ 
ings, or help in development and validation 
of certain theories/models, etc. Indeed, ul- 
timatply the reseaich findings must go back 
to the system If one can conceive a model 
of beneficial les or contributors of leseaich, 
it may look as under: 


Group Levels of Benefiaaries/Conlrtbutors of Research 

A National Level Educational Planners 

National Level Educational Administrators 

B National Level Specialists 

State Level Specialists 
C Distact Level Specialists 

Block and Village Level Practitioners 


If one analyses the leseatches repotted 
at different levels, these aie found either 
at the national or at the state level, and 
very few at the district level 

Ideally, reseaich findings ai e required foi 
both group ‘A’ and group ‘C functionaries. In 
group A' research findings are required by 
functionaries because a set of research trends 
is to be the basis foi bringing about change 
in the educational planning and administra¬ 
tion whereas reseaich findings are required 
by group ‘C’ functionaries because such find¬ 
ings should fonn the basis foi any research- 
based intervention at the grass-roots level 
Foi group A’ functionaries technical lan¬ 
guage of repoi ting research is quite accept¬ 
able as technical people form a part of this 
group at the national level For group ‘C’ 
functionaries, however, technical lepoitmg 
does not seem to be suitable. In older to 
effectively reach out to this group it is im¬ 
perative that the research strategies and 


findings aie disseminated at the giassiools 
levels m vemaculai languages, m a style 
m which an aveiage school teachei can 
undeistand the implications As a mattei 
of fact, in a country like India, which has 
so many rogional languages and media ol 
instruction, one cannot expect every school 
teacher to be familiar with English, pai- 
ticularly at the elementary level. This is all 
the more true of oui rural schools 

Sen Gupta (1996) aptly wntes “ the 
chasm between leseaichers and prac¬ 
titioners still lemains in education Nothing 
seems to percolate down to the classroom 
level in spite of the plethoia of researches 
going on at the university level and those 
done by i eseai ch and ti aining organisations 
. ” In this backdrop the authoi strongly 
feels that if at all, die reseaichers attempt 
to help the system by giving ceitam solu¬ 
tions to problems, these need to be ex¬ 
pressed in legional/vemaculai language foi 
ready acceptability and assimilation 

It has been aptly and amply emphasized 
in the 1996 International Seminar on School 
Effectiveness and Classroom Processes at 
Primary Stage, organized by the NCERT 
during July 1996, that there is an uigenL need 
to work out strategies for dissemination of 
research findings in simple language 'The 
present paper reinforces the above contention 

Focus 

The million dollai question is how to con¬ 
vert a highly technical research 
report/paper into a simple write-up withouL 
losing the ligoui and seuousness of the 
issue so that the findings become com¬ 
municable to school teacheis? The author 
strongly feels in this context that the in- 
dividual/group dying to disseminate the 
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technical research findings into simpler ver¬ 
nacular language must be equally com¬ 
petent to undeistand and undertake such 
an activity The leasons are obvious At 
vanous stages a number of decisions will 
have to be taken to simplify, delete, sub¬ 
stitute certain terms This requires a good 
deal of clarity and competence on the pait 
of the editor/editorial team It is further sug¬ 
gested that a group of equally competent 
people in research and language need to 
finally approve a manuscript. Keeping in 
view the professional competence requii ed, 
it is pioposed that such activities be un¬ 
dertaken by research oigamsations, educa¬ 
tion institutes, univeisity departments, and 
by selected NGOs. 

' The above implies that, (a) The dissemi¬ 
nation activity of this nature is to be taken 
much more seriously than the technical re¬ 
search dissemination as die ptobable impact 
of such a dissemination can have a multi¬ 
plier effect (b) Such an activity may also 
be an institutionalised one. Cunently, the 
lesearch scenai 10 in the countiy is changing 
in the light of the Distnct Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP), a strategy which aims 
at decentralisation of educational planning, 
with more emphasis on micro level plan¬ 
ning. Under this programme, the ‘teachei 
capacity building' activities aie also getting 
due importance Further, teacheis at the 
giassroots level aie being encouiaged to 


undertake action research projeci ■> to sc Ive 
then immediate pi oblems and make instruc¬ 
tion moie effective. This will also help 
lelieve theii monotonous style oi lunclion- 
mg Such activities need to be undei taken 
by eveiy school teachei 'Teachei (.enlies’ 
or ‘lead schools’ need to be installed wheie 
professional level discouiscs/exdrange of 
ideas are possible All these aie possible 
and effective only if a teacher is motivated. 
So, to have motivated teachers, die entry 
behavioui of aspirants at teachei training 
colleges needs to be pioperly assessed 
especially in teims of theii attitude and ap¬ 
titude Teachers need to be given good pi e- 
service tialnmg and a periodic letiaming 
through a numbei of in-semce courses The 
teachei unions/federations and such 
professional organisations must focus more 
on the qualitative impiovement of teaching 
as a respectable profession 

Researches must become an integral part 
of a teaching caieer but different 
kinds/aspects of reseaich aie to be made 
known to the teacheis at diffeient levels 
As long as the teacher is devoid of being 
a beneficiary of lesearch, his/her profes¬ 
sional career can be said to be incomplete. 
This feeling and volition must be built in 
oui teacheis who are the agents of social 
change in any society This can be made 
possible only if dissemination of leseaiches 
is made palatable to classi oom practitioners. 
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In-service training of teachers at various levels is receiving much attention these days 
A variety of such training programmes are being organised by national, state and district 
level organisations, but hardly any research has gone into the identification of content 
for these courses, identification of the needs of the target group, organisation of these 
programmes and their effectiveness and finally, a follow-up of these programmes to 
ascertain their utility and efficacy In this article the authors while stressing the need 
for such researches have described an appraisal study to assess the training designs 
prepared by some of the DPEP states. The paper also suggests ways and means to improve 
the quality of these training designs 


Declining school quality has been identified 
as one of the most seiious problems facing 
many Third Woild counti les (Chapman and 
Caniei, 1990, Lockheed et al, 1990) In 
India, base-line achievement studies con¬ 
ducted by the National Council of Educa¬ 
tional Research and Training (fangira et ah, 
1994) and the National Institute of Educa¬ 
tional Planning and Administration (Ver- 


ghese, 1994) painted a dismal pictuie with 
legard to learning achievement of pupils 
m primary giades The situation is a cause 
for concern and calls for appropriate steps 
to impiove the same 

Of the strategies to improve the quality 
of education, m-service education of 
teachers occupies an important place Re¬ 
searchers have emphasized the importance 
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of a link between the quality of education 
and the adequacy of opportunities for the 
professional development of teachers. 
(Quality of Education Review Committee 
1985 and Joint Review of Teacher Education 
1986). Recurrent training of teachers is 
widely recognised as a significant input to 
improve the quality of education in oui 
schools 

In-service training of teachers, to be ef¬ 
fective, needs to be designed appiopiiately. 
Recent reviews of vesearch on in-service 
education converge in their views as to why 
so much of the in-service education avail¬ 
able to teachers is ineffective (Wood and 
Thompson, 1980), There are a number of 
reasons contributing to ineffectiveness of 
in-service education of teachers. For in¬ 
stance, training content is decided by 
people other than those for whom in-service 
education is meant. In-service programmes 
rarely address individual needs and con¬ 
cerns (Fallen, 1983). Further, there is ab¬ 
sence of a conceptual basis in the planning 
and implementation of in-service program¬ 
mes that would ensure their effectiveness 

In-service training programmes there¬ 
fore, need to be designed systematically on 
the basis of assessment of training needs 
of the target group The objectives, training 
content, training material and transactional 
approaches have to be decided in the light 
of identified needs 

District Primary Education 
Programme (DPEP) 

Since in-service training of primary teachers 
and their trainers is deemed to be a sig¬ 
nificant intervention in the DPEP to improve 
the quality of primary education, therefore, 
all the DPEP states have developed a design 


for the tiaining of piimary teacheis and then 
trainers As mentioned eaiher, the naming 
to be effective needs to be designed sys¬ 
tematically A need was, theiefore, felt to 
appraise the training designs developed by 
diffeient DPEP states. The appraisal study 
was undertaken with the following objec¬ 
tives 

Objectives 

— To assess the sti engths and weaknesses 
of the training developed by different 
slates 

— To provide a forum to the states to leatn 
from experiences of others 

— To suggest ways and means to impiove 
the quality of training designs 

Instrument 

Guidelines were developed for the ap¬ 
praisal of training designs l elated to aspects 
such as need assessment, objectives, duia- 
tion and content of training, naming houis, 
transactional approaches, follow-up action, 
etc, The guidelines were discussed with the 
evaluators in detail m oidei to ensuie com¬ 
monality m perceptions 

Methodology 

Two workshops weie oiganised—one at 
the NIE campus, New Delhi from 16 Lo 18 
January 1996 and the other at the RJE, 
Mysore from 22 to 24 January 1996. In these 
evaluation workshops, tiaining designs 
developed by the states were appraised by 
the evaluators in the light of guidelines 
developed foi the purpose These 
workshops also helped the participants to 
share their experiences with the participants 
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from othei .states with tegaid to different 
featuies of then tiaimng design. 

Delimitations 

The study was limited to the states of Assam, 
Haryana, Mahaiashtia, Madhya Pradesh, 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu 

Main Findings 

The following are the main findings of the 
study 

Coverage of Personnel 

States' have designed in-service education 
piogrammes foi primary teachers, head 
teacheis, heads of Cluster Resource Centres 
(CRCs), Coordinatois, Block Resource 
Centres (BRCs), members of Village Educa¬ 
tion Committees (VECs), faculty of DIETs 
and SCERTs The personnel coveied in dif- 
feient DPEP states are mentioned in Table 1. 

The table shows that all the states have 
designed piogrammes to piovide training 
to piimaiy teacheis and their trainers Kar¬ 
nataka and Tamil Nadu are yet to set up 


Cluster Resource Centres (CRCs). Some 
states have also planned to cover super¬ 
visory staff such as Block Education Of¬ 
ficers/Assistant Education Officers for 
suitable training so that they also extend 
support to primary teachers to re-orient 
their teaching-learning process in the light 
of experiences gained by them during train¬ 
ing. 

Needs Assessment 

The study revealed that tiaimng needs of 
different functionaries—primary teachers, 
head-teachers, and trainer-heads of CRCs, 
Coordinators, BRCs, DIET/SCERT faculty 
were identified by states on the basis of 
(i) the experiences of SCERT/DIET faculty 
while working with pnmary teachers and 
other functionaries, (u) findings of the base¬ 
line learning achievement studies con¬ 
ducted by the NCERT and the NIEPA, and 
interactions with concerned personnel. 
States have, however, not identified training 
needs of these functionaries by conducting 
research systematically This may be due 
to the reason that states needed to launch 


Table 1 

Functionaries Covered in Training Programmes 


State 

Prlmctry 
teachers 

Head-teachers 
of prlmaiy 
schools 

Heads of CRCs 

Coordinators, 
BRC, and 
Resource Persons 

VRC • 
members 

DlkT/SCERT/ 
Stato'District 
Resource Groups 

Assam 

si 

'I 

si 

si 

sl 

sl 

Haryana 

si 

si 

si 

si 

. sl 

sl 

Karnataka 

sj 

V 

CRs not set 
up yet 

si 

sj 

sl 

Madhya Pradesh 

sl 

si 

si 

si 

sl 

sl 

Maharashtra 

sl 

si 

si 

sl 

sl 

sl 

Tamil Nadu 

< 

si 

CHs not set 
up yet 

V 

sl 

V 
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in-service training programmes aL the ear- advantaged, Vi age ‘ leac hmg 

liest possible Perhaps another leason could (VECs), ge ^ e1 ^? 1 me thods of piepar- 

pe the lack of adequate expertise available learners with isa i ty, alds 01 . 

ai the district, sub-district level to undertake 

ing with in-service education and training 
of teacheis and concluded that staff for primary teachers 

development through in-service education quality of P iu ^® ni m ’mathematics, 
is viewed as more effective when content mum leve , srudies piepara- 

S based on the self-repoited needs of the 

participants, Theiefoie, there is a need to tion of teaching^ enn ch- 

assess training needs of ditfeienl study forth ' d ue emphasis, 

functionaries systematically by conducting adequate attention 

sWdieS to identify content enrichment needs of 

0b > ecUm ° fTmn,nS CSdMvtoXSSs” Z cel 

States had not delineated explicitly objec- Furthei) f me tuning of skills such as com 
tives of training foi different functionaries . ’ on h uffl an relations, classroom 

as revealed from their training designs Ful- ’ - J 

lan (1982) obseived that the failure to clarify 
intended goal(s) of the programme is one 
of the major pitfalls which thieaten the suc¬ 
cess of an in-service training. Therefore, 
theie is a need that training piogrammes 
must i effect explicitly the objectives of train- authounes 
ing. These should furthei be negotiated with 

trainees at the commencement of the periodicit y of Training 

pro8 “””' U - heartening .o no.e that must of to 

Content of Training states have planned to piovide 1 ® cu ” 

The content of training of different 

functionaries has been identified by the niovide naming to primary 

states It, however, differs from one state fors £days followed by fhiee days 

to another Foi instance, the content of turn- Similarly Keiala has 

ing delineated by Tamil Nadu for primary ™ five days training to 

teacheis teaching Classes III to V campuses piannea F ^ followe d by turning of 
topics such as DPEP objectives, mobilisation F'W n ^ year ;g arya na has 

of community lesourceS; role of Mother tne sat of .primary 

Teacher Councils (MTCs), Parent Teacheis Panned seven days, 

Association (PTAs), education of the dis- teacheis eveiy yjf 


munication, numan > -— 

management, motivating students, dealing 
with individual differences among students 
(mixed ability groups, slow leameis, gifted 
children), evaluating one's own teaching, 
assessing students’ woik and progress ® 
need consideration by the oigamsmg 
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Karnataka and Maharashtia which have 
not visualized ream ent training of teacheis 
need to leshape then tiammg designs, This 
is because staff development and in-service 
education is viewed more effectively when 
it is part of training that continues over an 
extended period of time in comparison to 
short-term, ‘one-shot’ sessions (Daresh, 1987). 

Transactional Approach 

Activity-based appi oach, demonsti ation ai e 
the transactional approaches which are 
planned to be followed in the training of 
teacheis This is a healthy sign because lec- 
tuie/lecture-cum-discussion has here to 
fore, been the predominant transactional 
stiategy This approach makes the par¬ 
ticipants passive listeners and eiodes the 
effectiveness of the piogramme to a gieat 
extent Daresh (1987) also observed that 
participants preferred activities and 
programmes which made them active par¬ 
ticipants in a process, not passive obseivers 
of piesentations by otbeis who talked at 
them. They also valued demonstrations 
much more than mere lectui e presentations 

Monitoring and Evaluation of 
Quality of Training 

Most of the states have drawn up plans to 
momtoi and evaluate the quality of training 
by seeking trainees’ perceptions at the end 
of the progiamme either through a question- 
naire/and/or interview This is not an ade¬ 
quate measuie to achieve the desued objective, 
Training programmes can yield desired 
dividends only if the naming is of ap- 
propiiate quality To ensure tire same, a 
comprehensive monitoring and evaluation 
mechanism needs Lo be developed Con- 


ciete indicators of the quality of naming 
could be paiticipanls’ gam m knowledge, 
lefinement of lequisite skills, desuable ef¬ 
fect on their self-concept, attitude towards 
woilc, pupils and the school. Paiticipants’ 
satisfaction with the progiamme and the 
desired changes in then instructional be- 
haviouiS'aie also the indicatois of the 
quality of training A momtoi mg and evalua¬ 
tion system should addiess the naming in¬ 
puts, processes and outcomes Attempts 
need to be made to relate outcomes to 
processes and inputs 

Follow-up 

The leview of training designs developed 
by diffeient states revealed that they had 
not paid adequate attention Lo the follow-up 
aspect of the tiammg It would be desirable 
on the part of the states to make it an integral 
component of teacheis’ in-service tiaimng 

Suggestions 

The following aie a few suggestions Lo im¬ 
prove the design for the ti aming of diffei ent 
functional les- 

• State DPEP offices need to evolve 
strategic plans to covei different 
categones of personnel foi initial and 
recurrent m-service training 

• Tiammg needs of diffeient categones 
of personnel should be assessed 
through research studies 

• In some state? the training package is 
the same both for primary teacheis and 
traineis The states need to consider ad¬ 
ditional inputs foi tiainers m the light 
of then responsibilities, lole as trainers. 

» Tiammg designs did not specify ex¬ 
plicitly the objectives of training visual- 
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ized for different categories of peison- 
nel These need to be spelt out precisely 
so that then attainment is monitoied 
effectively 

• States need to develop a mechanism 
for monitoring and evaluation of nam¬ 
ing quality 

• Content of training of primary school 
teachers as visualized by DPEP states 
1 eveals that content-ennchment of teachei s 
in different school subjects has not been 
given due emphasis There is a need 
to assess teachers' content enrichment 
needs through research studies Con¬ 
tent enrichment in subjects like math¬ 
ematics and environmental studies 
(science) needs to be an important com¬ 
ponent of teachers’ tiaimng 


Presently training input is the same foi 
all teacheis woiking in diffeient con¬ 
texts Local specific needs of teacheis 
working in different contexts aie not 
being taken caie of There is a need to 
identify local specific content needs 
of teacheis woiking in diffeient con¬ 
texts 

Monthly meetings of teacheis at the 
cluster level has been visualized. To en- 
suie that these meetings ennch 
teacheis’ competencies, there is a need 
to structure the content of monthly 
meetings and to develop suitable 
matenal for the same DIETs should 
take up the responsibility of developing 
material and should oversee the effec¬ 
tiveness of monthly meetings 
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Various attempts have been made by different organisations to evaluate history textbooks 
from the point of view of promoting national integration History, if rightly taught, is 
one of the capital studies for promoting the educational development of pupils of all 
abilities, particularly at the secondary stage of education In the present article, the 
author is of the opinion that teaching of history can become more effective, if it is taught 
as a ‘mode of enquiry' rather than as ‘a body of knowledge 1 History is not merely what 
happened, it is what happened in the context of what might have happened The author 
says that there is a need to perceive history and history teaching as a process, laying 
much less emphasis on the content to be learned rather than on the process of learning 
This methodology 1 of teaching history will help the students to understand the people of 
the past better than they understand themselves 


Clio, the muse of history, has remained one 
subject within the school cumculum which 
has often attracted much of the media hype 
Most of such reactions are generally 
directed on the content which is presented 
in our history textbooks, In fact, presenta¬ 
tion of the histoiy content in school 
textbooks and an attempt to free them from 
the various biases and prejudices has for 
long remained a major international con¬ 
cern. The ■very history of the attempts to 
free the textbooks from diffeient types of 
biases dates back to the post-Fust World 
Var period Thereaftei, veiy many attempts 
have been made in different countties and 


one may specifically like to make a special 
mention of the prodigious contribution, of 
organizations such as the UNESCO and 
George Eckert Institute for International 
Textbook Research, m this direction 
Creditable work in this area in our own 
country has been done by organizations 
such as the National Council of Educational 
Reseaich and Training (NCERT) and under 
its guidance at the state level by the various 
State Councils of Educational Research and 
Training (S CERTs) One may more specifi¬ 
cally like to highlight the attempts made 
by these oiganizations to evaluate the his¬ 
tory textbooks from the point of view of 
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promoting national integration. 

While one can have no qualms with the 
fact that the textbooks that our children 
study should piesent an objective point of 
view, and m the process help them in 
developing an attitude conducive to the 
piomotion of national integration, such an 
objective should not be seen as an end of 
the total enterprise of teachmg of history 
History after all, if we believe the noted 
curriculum specialist Phenix, is a subject 
which is supposed to help in the personal 
development of the children and thereforex 
should be concerned with the di amatic mode 
oi reci eating the past in order to make it 
available foi sympathetic paiticipation by 
peisons now living History, more than any 
subject of the school curriculum, should 
lequire empathetic responses from the stu¬ 
dents, identifying with the people, events 
and incidents of the past In common par¬ 
lance empathy is taken to refer to ‘the ability 
to put oneself in someone else’s shoes or 
moie formally to ‘reciprocate positions’. In 
history the term is usually associated with 
Collingwood’s dictum that ‘all history is the 
history of thought' In this context, one may 
like to add that among the varieties of his¬ 
tory none is more effective in fostering pei- 
sonal development than biography, 
particularly of exemplary personalities of 
the past with clear continuity with the 
students’ own tradition. 

Does history teaching in our school class- 
100ms measure up to some of these ideals 5 
The reality of the situation is that grim 
portrayals of history classrooms abound 
The typical history classroom, to a great 
extent, irrespective of the fact whether it 
is a government, piivate or a public school 
is dominated by the exclusive use of 


textbooks and taking of primitive tests in 
which predominant emphasis is on testing 
of ‘facts’. Even though such pedagogical 
practices have been so well documented 
in the research literature relating to class¬ 
room interactions, yet we all as educators 
and parents are helpless, first-hand witnesses 
of such an existing malicious situation. One 
may even harbour the risk of stating that 
histoiy teaching is possibly no exception 
to this mode—our whole classroom teach¬ 
ing, as we know it, is strongly dominated 
by the exclusive use of textbooks and there¬ 
fore ‘for all practical purposes’ as Krishan 
Kumar of Delhi University has observed, 
‘‘he textbooks themselves form the cur- 
riafium” Such a stand may be justified by 
sorfe who would propose that the 
knowledge of subject-mattei which is em¬ 
bedded m the textbooks is central to teach¬ 
ing Bubhen the expert knowledge of content 
is not the^ole determinant of good teachmg. 

History^ that is taught this way by the 
one-dimensional pedagogues, is bound to 
remain statidydull and thereby limit the fron- 
tieis of ratioWl, non-hneai thinking and 
secular inquiry, If this is going to be the 
resultant outcome of the teachmg, then one 
may seriously question the very belief that 
once we have freed the textbooks fiom all 
the possible ills, be task of preparing un¬ 
biased future citizens is going to be much 
easier. Over a perbd of time we seem to 
have “ignored the fact that pedagogical 
traditions have their own hidden agenda, 
and that the content of textbooks is only 
a part of the overall ciitural ethos of educa¬ 
tional institutions’’ Thire is in fact a great 
need for taking a sencus look at what is 
really happening ‘rnsidy our classrooms. 
Our priorities seem to r^ve been merely 
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lestncted by developing an ‘ideal’ cur¬ 
riculum and textbooks and forgetting all 
about what is happening to these in actual 
classrooms, 

If this is so, then what soit of teaching 
should take place in our classiooms? To 
begin with theie is a need to perceive history 
and history teaching as a process, laying 
much less erpphasjs on the content to be 
learned and more on the process of learn¬ 
ing By transferring the emphasis fiom con¬ 
tent to skills, history is not jettisoned, the 
syllabus is to be oideied in such a way 
that the content becomes less dominant. 
In place of puiely chronological presenta¬ 
tion, the content cap. be considered fiom 
the point of view of significant pioblems 
or themes To teach tire subject through 
the medium of a senes of particularised 
problems, it is believed, would lead stu¬ 
dents into the methodology of the historian 
and help them, "to understand people of 
the past better than, they understand them¬ 
selves” 

Such an approach to teaching has come 
to be termed as an inquiry approach. The 
underlying assumption of this approach is 
the necessity to teach history as a ‘mode 
of mqUihy’, lather th'an as a 'body of 
knowledge' Through it, the young and 
developing mind is led ho find and acquiie 
mfoimation, peiceive? relationships and 
draw conclusions The'; student is thus in¬ 
itiated into learning the; ; ciaft of the historian 
and comes to think j historically and not 
merely to legurgitate/ data and ready-made 
conclusions. Howev/er, it is not expected 
that a high school student would proceed 
m his investigation/ as an historian, for this 
lequires a bread/jth of experience a^id 
knowledge that b/ie has yet to acquire, but 


he does gam a facility in using, assessing 
and evaluating evidence in the mannei of 
a histoiran. Once we mtiocluce such a shilt 
m oui leaching, theie is a strong possibility 
that we may obviate the much talked of 
‘cuniculum load’, if not physically but at 
least cognitively fiom the mmds of the stu¬ 
dents Added to this, such an alternative 
approach would facilitate the process of 
‘learning to learn’ rathei than to memonze 
a good deal of factual knowledge which 
results in students often believing that his¬ 
tory, which is otheiwise a lively subject, is 
bonng and constitutes the least lelevant 
subject in die school cuniculum 

After all why do students peiceive this 
subject in this way? Peihaps, what is missing 
foi Lhe student in a study of history is 
description? dialogue? lealism? A human 
quality? All of these things aje often missing 
in wiitten 01 lecture-type 'pi esenlations 
about people and events distant in time 
and place In ordei to make teaching ol 
history lively, drama can create the oppoi - 
tunily for a varied learning expeiience Stu¬ 
dents begin to perceive that histoiy is about 
people no matter what the time, place 01 
cultuial setting They begin to see them¬ 
selves as pait of the ongoing process ol 
history. It elicits emotions and causes stu¬ 
dent to take sides, invest theii feelings, and 
become more involved with the past 
Through diama the teacher can present a 
societal issue from a variety of perspectives 
While it is always easy to pick faults, 
criticise and sermonise, the existing situa¬ 
tion would improve only if a conscious at¬ 
tempt is made to ensure and develop a 
conviction amongst the practising teachers 
to go in for alternative strategies of teaching. 
Mere conviction may also not, perhaps, 
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help, what would be required is, that the 
practising as well as prospective teacheis, 
be exposed intensively to such alternative 
teaching strategies 

Another important issue that is linked 
to making these alternative strategies suc¬ 
cessful is that of evaluation of learning out¬ 
comes As long as our evaluation 
procedures remain exclusively dominated 
by measuring of only cognitive learning, 
not much change can be expected What 
is required is that the teachers in addition 
to measuring the cognitive outcomes should 
be encouraged to assess vital outcomes 
such as attitudes, interests, values and im¬ 
agination If history has to retain the ‘muse’ 
for which it is well-known, then it must 
equally develop and test the - emotive 
aspects of the learners. There is a strong 


need to base our pnonties on the issues 
such as mentioned above and only then 
can we have some meaningful teaching of 
Clio m oui classiooms 
As such, the situation as it exists, nobody 
seems to be concerned about all this For 
the University Departments of Education to 
research 01 to look into issues such as these 
is like touching a blob of cow dung, too 
much beneath then academic status The 
Colleges of Education in this country, by 
and laige, are ‘aieas of daikness’ in which 
deadwood has nevei been considered a 
hindrance and, ihercfoie, to expect that 
some new thinking would emeige from 
these institutions would amount to wishlul 
thinking But the challenge has the-poten¬ 
tiality and is woith taking Who will lake 
it up is the question 
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Qualitative improvement in an educational system largely depends on the quality of its 
teachers Gone aiv the days when only bom teachers were inducted into the job Today 
with the expansion oj the system m both quantity and variety large number of teachers 
With varied background have entered the profession without adequate and sufficient 
professional preparation Seen m this backdrop the 'Induction Programme 1 as suggested 
by the author m the present article gams much significance However, dedication and 
commitment of the bead of the institution are crucial m the whole exercise 


Education in general and school education 
in particulai should be quality-oriented 
since only quality education can make 
people useful, productive and prudent. The 
virLues of quality education have been 
recognised by all 

The pohcy-makeis in India have also 
lecognised the ctucial lole it plays in the 
development and modernization of the na¬ 
tion Theiefore, dunng the post-independence 
phase, the Government of India initiated 
various programmes m oidei to imptove 
the quality oi education Most of these 
piogiammes weie conceived and initiated 
with two specific aims Fust, to spread 
literacy and numeracy and second to ina¬ 
pt ove the qu ality of school education These 
twin aims aie reflected in the schemes of 
universalisation d elementary education, 


integration of content with pedagogy at the 
college level, vocationalization of educa¬ 
tion, pteparation of model textbooks and 
piototype educational lots, science and 
mathematics education for all for the first 
ten years of schooling, computer literacy 
and studies in schools and setting up of 
Navodaya Vidyalayas, etc 

The Agents of Quality in Education 

There has always been a strong link be¬ 
tween the quality in education on the one 
hand and the three T’s, i.e textual material 
and teaching aids, teacher training and final¬ 
ly the way teaching and testing is practised 
in the educational and training institutions 
on the othei The task of quality impiove- 
ment in school education not only involves 
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pioper education but also piopei tiaining 
to those involved. Diffeientpeople involved 
at difleient levels requne diffeient types of 
competencies Because of the infoimation 
revolution, knowledge is expanding at an 
exponential iate and its volume almost 
doubles eveiy decade Theiefore we need 
such people who can keep pace with the 
changing times Hence, Lhey need to be 
provided in-service education and tiaining. 

The teachers constitute the largest sec¬ 
tion of the whole education system They 
also occupy the most impoitanL place so 
fai as quality is concerned So, any effort 
at impioving the quality of education would 
mainly depend upon the quality of teacheis. 
The Kothari Commission (1964-66) states 
qI all the factors that influence the quality 
of education , the quality, competence 
and character ol teachers are undoubtedly 
the most significant” The National Policy 
on Education 1986 and the Progiamme ol 
Action 1986 and their 1992 revisedyeisions 
have also echoed the same views There¬ 
fore, the teachers require special attention 
in terms of their education, u anting and 
development, so that they can performtheir 
duty properly In Ddsqmber 1993, the 
Government of India through the National 
Council for Teacher Education Act estab¬ 
lished a statutory body called the National 
Council for Teacher Education. This body 
has been assigned the task of regulating 
and monitonng the quality of teacher educa¬ 
tion and training besides controlling and 
preventing its commercialisation. 

Competencies of a Teacher 

An educational institution has mainly two 
types of assets—physical assets, i e build¬ 
ings, machinery, stores, vehicles, etc. and 


the human assets The human assets m con- 
tiast to physical assets, become moie and 
moie valuable loi the institution as they 
glow in age and expenence The teacheis 
being the most impoiiani and valuable 
tesouice add value to their woith m teims 
of enhanced subject knowledge teaching 
skills and expenence With the adoption 
of lefoims in economic policies and con¬ 
sequent liberalisation the competition will 
hot up and meat and skills will dominate 
the maiket Education will also follow suit 
and only the updated and efficient teachers 
will survive The Leacheis aie Lheiefore, le- 
quned to gear themselves up loi the tapid 
changes 

Teaching as a profession lequnes many 
competencies such as communication 
skills, inter-peisonal skills, knowledge and 
undeistanding of the subject-matter, under¬ 
standing of the psychology of the learners, 
learning theories and teaching skills, etc. 
Out of all these, knowledge and undei¬ 
standing of the subject-mattei and teaching 
skills have been recognised as the two most 
important ones. The basic educational 
qualification in the subject concerned fol¬ 
lowed by pre-seivice tiaining have been 
assumed to have served the puipose of 
developing the competence required. 
These assumptions aie ill-founded and the 
consequent results have been discouraging 

It has now been realis ed that (he complex 
competencies required for an effective and 
successful teacher cannot be developed 
through pre-service training alone, It has 
to be supplemented by practice leaching 
Although the pre-service teachei training 
does have a provision for practice-teaching, 
in most of the teacher Ruining institutions 
there is hardly any actual practice. The pre- 
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service teachei naming tends to develop 
teaching skills amongst the prospective 
teachers The teaching skills can be 
developed through a combination of 
knowledge and on-the-job training. Integra¬ 
tion of teaching aids with the instructional 
material may help in acquiring teaching 
skills faster And with these newly acquired 
professional skills a teacher gains immense 
self-confidence and self-esteem They start 
accepting gi eater challenges and respon¬ 
sibilities which ultimately make them suc¬ 
cessful 

What Alls the Teaching Profession? 

Despite pre-service training, the piofes- 
sional teachers differ in then approach, in¬ 
volvement and commitment fiom other 
piofessionals working in commercial, in¬ 
dustrial and other service sectoi organisa¬ 
tions The reasons could be many and 
varied such as poor quality and short dura¬ 
tion of training, lack of support from tire 
peer group and their professional oiganisa- 
tion Another equally important reason be¬ 
hind this gloomy state of affairs is that more 
often than not only left-overs join pre-ser¬ 
vice teacher naming institutions not out of 
choice but ov*" f -- ’anther, 

most of thee ■■ -smees, 

Public Sector Undertakings and Industiial 
Establishments have a planned formal and 
structured induction programme followed 
by an on-the-job training and development 
progi amme for their new employees. These 
features are altogether missing in the case 
of teachers Hence a soit of Induction 
Programme needs to be intioduced so that 
teachers can succeed in then motive of im¬ 
parting better education 


Meaning and Objectives of 
Induction Programme 

A person aftet being appointed as a teacher 
faces problems which he never came across 
eaiher. His initial days m the school aie 
characterised by anxiety, doubt, feai, ten¬ 
sion, apprehension and lack of confidence 
This is primarily because of an alien en¬ 
vironment, changed duties and lespon- 
sibilities In this situation the new teacher 
lequires support, assurance and guidance 
till he/she finds him/hei own niche. It is 
at this stage that the Induction Programme 
will help him/her In the case of educational 
institutions ‘induction’ oi ‘orientation’ is a 
process of introduction and familiarization 
of new teachers with the new institution, 
then specific tasks, then colleagues and 
community Foi their effective and comfort¬ 
able functioning It marks the beginning of 
the socialization and professionalization 
process of the new teacher It is the period 
of adjustments in which the new teachei 
leatns what is expected from him/her in 
terms of appropriate behavioui and profes¬ 
sional performance An Induction 
Piogiamme should become a channel 
through which the traditions, conventions, 
basic philosophy, policies, rules and pro¬ 
cedures along with values associated with 
the institution is communicated. Actually 
the whole Induction Programme should be 
conducted with the main objective of 
providing help and guidance to the incum¬ 
bent teacher foi his/her smooth academic, 
social and functional integration with the 
institution as earlyas possible so thathe/she 
becomes an effective (cachet conti lbulmg 
to the overall growth of the institution 
The responsibility of conducting the In¬ 
duction Programme should normally be 
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shaied by the head of the institution with 
the assistance of other colleagues and sup¬ 
porting office staff. An Induction Kit in the 
form of piint and non-pnnt materials may 
be developed to supplement the verbal in¬ 
duction The programme may extend over 
a penod of ten to fifteen working days. 
Towards the end of the programme the 
teachei should be given on-the-job practice 
and feedback in the form of counselling 
so as to boost his morale and confidence. 
The Induction Programme plays a crucial 
lole in developing a healthy work attitude 
as well Finally, one may say that ‘induction’ 
is the guided adjustment of a new teachei 
to the institution, the work envuonment and 
the job for his/her success m the career 
and satisfaction in the job 

Assessing the Induction Programme 

Assessing or evaluating the value or worth 
of the ‘Induction Piogramme' forms an in¬ 
tegral and important component of the 
whole programme It provides necessary 
feedback so that the programme may be 
modified and strengthened if required As¬ 
sessment and evaluation include assessing 
the effectiveness of the teachei 

The process of evaluation should mclude 
the opinion of the new teacher and of the 
team involved in conducting the 
programme The areas to be evaluated 
should include evaluation of knowledge 
gained, skills acquired, change in attitude 
towards the profession and improvement 
in work habits. The evaluation process 
should be a protracted affair using written 
and oral tests, interviews and feedback from 


the students. The feedback and information 
thus received need to be analysed and used 
m finding out cntical aieas, strengths and 
weaknesses so as to make use of them foi 
revising tire methods, content and duration, 
etc of the programme 

In the absence of an Induction 
Programme the new teacher may get dis¬ 
oriented. Introduction of an Induction 
Programme in educational institutions will 
go a long way in developing successful 
teachers, fully equipped with necessary 
skills to make learning enjoyable for stu¬ 
dents. The head of the institution should 
be entrusted to implement a formal and 
systematic Induction Programme and its fol¬ 
low-up activities. It generates enthusiasm 
and piovides motivation towards a good 
performance besides helping to establish 
a feeling of teamwork. It will have to be 
focused providing strategic direction and 
clear objectives Thus it will solve a host 
of problems arising out of maladjustments 
and the teachers will fit in the institution 
The institutions also need to develop a cul¬ 
ture of clarity and transparency m work- 
related matters to foster mutual confidence, 
trust and self-esteem J among the colleagues 
working in the institution 

A very important and critical element foi 
achieving success in an induction 
programme is the commitment and invol¬ 
vement of the chief of the school and the 
chemistrybetweenhim/hei and the persons 
responsible for running the programme. To 
launch an Induction Programme without 
the dec!a ali-.)ii iiKlcommrn.cn; cl the chief 
would be dc\o:d ol any expectation but 
instead would generate frustration 
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These days much stress is being laid on spreading literacy and organising continuing 
education programmes for adult learners In both these endeavours follow-up of the 
learners becomes very important They should be provided a variety of materials—both 
print and non-print—not only to sustain their interest but alsoforgiving them information 
useful for their life needs In the present article the author has underlined the role of 
audio-visual learning materials m this context. 

-j----- 


Literacy programme has been m existence 
for over 48 years in this country but the 
limited impact it has had, indicates that there 
are some basic problems which need to 
be identified and understood. The basic 
problem maybe in terms of motivation and 
the long-teim interest of the learners, 
methodology of teaching, the kind and the 
quality oi educational mateuals for teachers 
and Iearneis and perhaps many moi e Other 
pioblems relate to evolving alternative 
strategies foi curriculum development, 
pi eparation of teaching aids, evaluation and 
follow-up These problems may differ h orn 
one pan of the country to another 
There has been an unprecedented 
growth of population and expansion of 
knowledge and along with this theie has 


been a substantial inciease in the numbei 
of schools but even this numbei has been 
offset by the explosion of population, New 
methods and materials have not kepi pace 
with the tremendous explosion of 
knowledge in technological, scientific and 
other areas. There is a problem being faced 
because of the heavy rate of drop-outs and 
those who never entei the school It is thus 
obvious that education can no longei be 
confined within the four walls of theschool. 
Education has to be provided in a variety 
of ways both within the school and outside 
the formal system with the active involve¬ 
ment of die community , 

Effectiveness of the programme can be 
gauged only in relation to the benefits that 
have lesulted from the learning process, 
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The follow-up is very important both in 
terms of the learning needs for development 
and for liteiacy and continuing education. 
An aspect that has to be emphasized is the 
need to link literacy and education with 
social needs There is also the need for 
humility on the part of the teachers and to 
make education a genuine, two-way learn¬ 
ing process There is much to be learnt from 
the learners and this has to be conveyed 
to them to make the group participate moie 
actively. Teaching methods and materials, 
as far as possible, should be 1 elated to the 
leainei’s needs and cannot be standardised 
Inexpensive local mateuals need to be 
utilised. 

We have the thud largest manpowei 
tiained in science and technology in the 
woild The Ramamurdiy Committee on the 
review of National Policy on Education 
recognised hat education is an investment 
in terms of human beings and that his asset 
needs to be stiengthened with an element 
of dynamism Each individual is important 
and his dignity and contnbution should be 
fully lecogmsed and appi eciated in the new 
educational system The emphasis has to 
be placed on learning lathei than on teach¬ 
ing. It should be activity-based, innovative 
and exploratory 

Curriculum Rationale 

The curriculum should be framed taking 
into account all the aspects of human life 
Core curriculum elements including moral 
and spiritual values, work experience, na¬ 
tional integration, etc mustbeincoipoiated 
in it Other han being legular m attending 
classes everyday, one should ensuie that 
pictures, flip charts,.models and film stnps, 
etc. are used judiciously so that students’ 


retention capability increases and teaching 
became a more effective and joyful ex¬ 
perience. It is difficult to apply a unifoim 
approach to all The teachers and instructors 
should have he freedom of evolving a cur¬ 
riculum-with he minimum amount of clas¬ 
sification arid codification. The amount of 
interaction is determined by day-to-day 
needs. Curriculum has therefore to be ul¬ 
timately redrawn and redefined Whether 
it is classroom teaching, out of the classioom 
interaction or non-foimal education, he 
content has absolutely no meaning till it 
has been linked to a tangible lesult thaL 
can be seen Core curriculum aieas may 
be common and compulsory foi all, but 
there has to be a built-in flexibility in tians- 
action The devices used foi transaction may 
differ from one place to another and even 
from one region to anothei m a stale 

The teaching methodology may be 
linked to the learning needs of the gioup 
Liteiacy is to be treated as an input The 
dissemination hasbeen purely of a technical 
natuie so far The need is to classify the 
information in a manner in which it can 
be tabulated so hat the same could leach 
he people easily For instance, in he case 
of programmes on physical education and 
health, it is easy to reach out to the vast 
number of people through village level 
health workers programme and he cui- 
liculum development has to be drawn in 
consultation with he village level health 
woikeis, the community and he specialists 

The role of audio-visual materials in 
learning also becomes unpoitant Because 
such mateuals ennch the visual and audio 
expei lences of the learner IL is essential 
to take up the tasks oi building resources 
to support he curriculum 
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India has a rich tradition of art and cul¬ 
ture. Indigenous toys and games developed 
and available in the villages can significantly 
contribute to the teaching-learning process 
if 01 ganised systematically If only one could 
motivate groups of different kinds of 
people—scientists, engineers, doctors, etc 
in the tasks of making learning joyful and 
providing innovative experiences. One 
could perhaps produce several packages 
of materials. But theie is also a need to 
enrich the experiences, of poor children 
One has to look closely at the learning situa¬ 
tion for every identifiable group of young 
leameis and analyse the situation in teims 
of learning resources, strategies, processes, 
practices and outcomes The outcomes of 
learning in any situation, whethei it is 
natuial, improvised or institutionalised, 
depends very much on the objectives and 
how these objectives have been translated 
and brought into the learning exeicise of 
the child. Any analysis of the learning situa¬ 
tion should at least include these aspects. 
Most often the objectives of learning aie 
not clear, neither to the teacher noi to the 
learner. In order to make learning purpose¬ 
ful and seff-motivatmg, it is necessaiy to 
know what the child is to leam and wants 
to do and then plan the learning experien¬ 
ces in such a way that theie is a matching 
of his expectations 

The child is curious about living objects 
around him including man, woman and 
himself He soon discovers that there are 
recurring patterns and stable patterns of 
human relationships and behavioui. He is 
cuuous about animals, society, maiket, 
government and so on. There are so many 
questions to which there is no end. The 
fact is that the child tries to relate himself 


to the world around him through his 
knowledge, activities and feelings 

New methods and procedures may be 
evolved to encourage participation of 
school children in various activities 1 elated 
to ecological conseivation and preserva¬ 
tion The children may be involved in these 
activities through a series of coopeiative 
societies and organisations which could be 
set up in schools and in the centres of con¬ 
tinuing education all over the countiy in a 
phased manner. The lole of these institu¬ 
tions will be to take active part m dissemi¬ 
nating the information gained from vaiious 
sources among the people in then localities 
The plan may aim at educating children 
about their immediate environment and the 
causes for its deterioration, impart 
knowledge about the different facets of the 
eco-system, their interdependence and then- 
need for survival and to mobilise youngsters 
by instilling in them the spirit of scientific 
enquiry . Piactical knowledge about en¬ 
vironmental piotection may be imparted 
thiough audio-visual aids, posteis, quiz 
programmes, lectures and inexpensive ex¬ 
periments 

Basic Problems 

Theie is a need to evolve a curriculum 
which is based on tire interest of the learners 
with emphasis on ciafts and skills m vaiious 
occupations The curriculum foi mulated at 
the national level with an urban outlook 
is not going to solve the problems In fact 
the piocess of development should be the 
otlrer way round, 1 e from the village level 
to block level, district and to state level 
One of the basic problems of liteiacy and 
continuing education has been the percep¬ 
tion of planners that the teacher would carry 
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the programme into the village on the basis 
of bare skeleton facilities Most of our 
teachers in the villages specially those who 
participate in the programmes have to face 
environmental problems. They require to 
use diffeient methods and techniques so 
that the learners are willing to accept new 
methodology The programme of massive 
orientation of teacheis which was initiated 
in 1986 needs to be continued with variety 
and necessaiy changes so that the teachers 
could get training in new innovations and 
ideas. 

Educational Materials and Aids 

Besides development of curriculum, educa¬ 
tional materials may be prepared and used 
in which leameis and community are ac¬ 
tively involved Educational materials have 
so far remained specific and conelated to 
immediate issues and capable only for 
limited circulation Apart from pictures, use 
of posters, film strips, puppets, kirtan 
groups, bhajan mandalis could be very ef¬ 
fective in such a situation. The local resour¬ 
ces have to be developed and this is 
something which is lacking in most of our 
ongoing piogrammes <pf literacy and con¬ 
tinuing education Surpanches and many 
other field functionaries are to be treated 
as very strong and important agents in any 
educational programme They are to be 
utilised most effectively for education and 
learning about new methods and techni¬ 
ques about which the teacheis do not have 
enough information. If these people can 
be tapped, there will be enough educational 
lesources in the villages to stiengthen the 
educational piocess Liteiacy and continu¬ 
ing education should be completed with 
the objective of establishing classioom links 


with the community, creating under¬ 
standing of the needs of the children and 
ways of meeting them, help people to ac¬ 
quire relevant knowledge and skills and 
stimulate individual and group action for 
better living. 

Literacy and continuing educational 
progi ammes being earned out fail to sustain 
the mterest of the leameis who are mainly 
engaged in day long labour in the fields 
and on the loads The programme reduces 
the status of the person in the family and 
in his immediate environment unless these 
are based onprestige and support that could 
be mobilised locally. There is a need for 
the family approach m which an effort could 
be made to cieate a responsible structure 
in the community wheie learning has 
greater success in eliciting participation and 
adoption of new piactices. Literacy and con¬ 
tinuing educational programmes can make 
a dent only if they are lelevant to the needs 
of the learners They should be related to 
the solution of problems centred around 
the new world and the examples quoted 
should be from the area of health, agricul¬ 
ture, environment and the vocations For¬ 
mal instruction or bureaucracy above 
cannot tackle this problem It needs to be 
supplemented by the efforts of voluntary 
organisations, community and motivating 
individuals and groups Impaitmg educa¬ 
tion of any kind is not easy Even in 01 dinaiy 
formal school education, teaching al¬ 
phabets is a difficult task It needs much 
moie analysis while dealing with problems 
of sociology and economics in the ruial 
areas. It has to deal with marginal faimeis, 
landless labouiers and their childien and 
naturally the entire motivational complex 
is related to this problem. One has to un- 
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derstand what kind of motivation can pos- 
sibly he utilised so that the literacy 
programme can succeed 

Perhaps along with the textbooks and 
teacher’s guides, it is very essential to pre¬ 
plan the preparation and utilization of 
teaching aids by involving the learners and 
communities so that both participate in the 
piocesses actively. While at the primary 
level, in order to keep the interest of the 
learners, one can propose to prepare 
programmes based on dramas, games, and 
other related activities, it is essential to cany¬ 
on expeiiments and explore ways and 
means in the aiea of literacy and continuing 
education For instance, while finalising the 
scheme, die idea of raising finances for the 
development of the village can be mooted 
by suggesting various options which are 
available in the village so that learners could 
judge by themselves as to whether the loan 
from the Sahukar or coopeiative bank 
should be taken and which option shall 
be beneficial for them Similarly consequen¬ 
ces of taking loans for non-productive pur¬ 
poses would amount to be going into the 
mouth of snake in a game of snakes and lad¬ 
ders, which could be developed foi the 
programme — 

If simple graphic teaching aids in die 
form of models of real things are designed' 
m collaboration with the village artisans, 
teachers and learners, die difficult concepts 
in science and mathematics can be easily 
compiehended. The school system has 
neither any teaching aids noi die funds to 
purchase any aids. There is also a question 


of maintaining the aids for lack of proper 
storage facilities. The system seldom en¬ 
courages die use of such aids Teaching 
aids m the present situation have a very 
low priority though these help to promote 
learning by actual participation There is a 
need to devise ways and means to motivate 
the preparation of improvised teaching aids 
and earmark a time slot for their planning 
and preparation Learning activities can be 
planned while considering their necessity 
and relevance The learner feels intei ested 
only when activities involve identification 
of difficult concepts. The aids and activities 
would help to solve the basic problems of 
drop-outs and adult literacy skills effective¬ 
ly Permanent tools for lifelong learning and 
for facing some of the immediate situations 
m life are areas where literacy is indispen¬ 
sable. Equal emphasis should be laid on 
both the aspects of the programme, 1 e con- 
scientisation and alphabetisation. There should 
be ample stress on the training of teachers 
and they should be taught to make use of 
the educational materials being provided to 
them. A training programme for teachers 
must be initiated at different levels Smce 
it is difficult to train all the teachers at one 
central place at the same time, it is suggested 
that teacher trainers be employed at dif- 
'ferent levels Since the role of these teacher 
trainers is in no way insignificant, it is sug¬ 
gested that they be given a kind of orien¬ 
tation on how to train the teachers and also 
how to make the best use of the teaching 
aids Naturally the orientation programme 
should'be as informative as possible 
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The growing concern for improvement of teaching competencies of prospective teachers 
led to several innovations like behaviour modification approach, interaction analysis, 
micro-teaching and the development of models of teaching Theoretically speaking it is 
desirable to train the teachers in all the models, but in practice there is a need to select 
models of teaching which would be applicable, functional and workable in the Indian 
situation These are to he acceptable to teacher educators and teachers. In the present 
paper the author has tried to assess the effectiveness of the Advance Organizer Model in 
teaching and has come to the conclusion that the Advance Organizer Model appears to 
affect the learning of students of differing abilities in different ways 


Colleges of education at the elementary as 
well as at the secondary level in India and 
in other parts of the world have been 
founded on the premise and perpetuated 
in the hope that the 'ability to teach’ can 
be taught, It was assumed that those who 
possess an adequate mastery over the sub¬ 
ject can become effective teachers through 
the teacher education programme Also, 
those who fortunately possess a certain in¬ 
born talent for teaching may also profit from 
the same, 


The word ‘teach’ has a long history and 
its use has varied from one period to 
another From early times it has been as¬ 
sociated with the word ‘learn’ In 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest, Caliban ex¬ 
plains: "you taught me language, and my 
profit on it is, I know how to curse, the 
red plague rids you, for learning me your 
language”. Both ‘learn’ and ‘teach’ are used 
by Caliban to mean the same. Smith (1961) 
descnbed the word ‘teach’ as having a long 
history. From early times it has been as- 
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ciated with the word ‘learn’ ‘Leam’ or teach 
‘Lemen’ is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
‘Leomian’, the base of which is ‘lar’, the 
loot of‘lore’. ‘Lore’ onginallymeantleaming 
or teaching, but is now used to mean that 
which is taught, specially traditional facts 
and beliefs 

In the field of learning, a number of 
theories have been developed by re¬ 
searchers Recent works of Piaget, Bruner, 
and Ausubel have made further significant 
contribution to this field. However, the field 
of teaching has relatively been neglected 
by lesearchers, as a result there is hardly 
any theoiy for teaching Gage (1963) ex¬ 
plains that the relative neglect of theories 
of teaching has probably taken place be¬ 
cause it may be in the minds of researchers 
that if there is a satisfactory theory of learn¬ 
ing, then the teacher can act upon that 
theory for teaching in the classroom Teach¬ 
ing is thus viewed as a mirror image of 
learning. 

It is generally argued that there is no 
need for a separate theoiy of teaching since 
there are already theories of.leaming and 
development A teacher can always act 
upon, these theory for teaching children 
in the classroom./ There is no doubt that 
some implications for teaching have been 
drawn from theories of learning and 
development but these theories are inade¬ 
quate for the development of a theory of 
teaching and maximising learning on the 
part of pupils Further, it is mentioned that 
theories of learning and development, are 
descriptive in nature (Bruner 1966). A 
theory of teaching, on the other hand, is 
prescriptive. It is prescriptive in the sense 
that it sets forth rules concerning the most 
effective ways of helping children to 


achieve knowledge and skills A theory of 
teaching must attempt to set forth the best 
means of maximising learning on the part 
of children. 

Gage (1963) mentions two kinds of 
theories of teaching The first one explains 
why teachers behave as they do in teaching 
The second kind of theoiy explains how 
the behaviour of a teacher can influence 
learning of pupils It is quite clear that teach¬ 
ing and learning are integrated terms. 
Theories of learning and theories of teach¬ 
ing are inter-dependent iathei than mutual¬ 
ly exclusive (Ausubel, 1968, p 14) These 
are two sides of a coin. In the absence of 
one, the other cannot function The most 
important purpose of teaching is to make 
the learning permanent through utilising its 
best techniques, and devices. It is tiue that 
teaching is a process by which the tfeacher 
and students create a shared environment 
including sets of values and beliefs % hich 
in turn colour their view of reality, 
Marootumon (1967) emphasised that the 
teacher must leam to control five processes 
of teaching ( 1 ) making and using 
knowledge, (li) shaping the school, (iii) 
teaching with strategy, (iv) creating inter¬ 
personal climates and (v) controlling a 
teaching personality Under the theory of 
instruction, Bruner (1,972) asserted four 
major steps for making teaching effective, 
(i) predisposition toward learning, (li) struc¬ 
tured body of knowledge, (ni) sequences 
of material to be learnt and (iv) the nature 
and pacmg of reward and punishment. 

In the absence of a theory of teaching 
the question arises as to what procedures 
a teacher should follow in the classroom? 
Should he be allowed to develop a teaching 
style that works in his work situation and 
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stick to it foi all time to come? The obvious 
answei to this question would be that we 
should not allow such things to happen in 
the interest of our students It is tiue that 
no theoiy of teaching is available as yet, 
but there aie a numbei of models of teach¬ 
ing which have beep developed by re- 
searcheis to realise specific instructional 
goals Models of teaching are preset iptive 
teaching strategies (Eggan et al, 1979) 

Models of Teaching 

Joyce and Weil (1972) have done a great 
service to educational practice by develop¬ 
ing the models of teaching from a number 
of learning theories. Smce these models of 
teaching weie stated more explicitly and 
were directly useful foi classioom purpose, 
they attracted the attention of educational 
practitioners. 

The term ‘model’ seems to be one of 
the most ambiguously used in the.litpiature 
on education Biodbeck (1963) lamented 
that "model is now ft equently used foi jJiose 
theories which are either highly speculative 
or quantified or, most likely, both” and 
Hyman (1971) pointed out that, "these two 
words, theory and model, often aie used 
interchangeably”. The dictionary meaning 
of the word 'model’ is a pattern of something 
to be made or reproduced, and a means 
of transferring a relationship orpiocess from 
its actual setting to one in which it can be 
more conveniently studied From the point 
of view of teaching, “a model of teaching 
consists of guidelines for designing educa¬ 
tional activities and environments It 
specifies ways of teaching and learning that 
are intended to achieve certain kinds of 
goals A model includes a i ationale, a theoiy 
that justifies it and describes what it is good 


foi and why, the i ationale may be accom¬ 
panied by empirical evidence that it ‘woiks’. 
A model of teaching is a plan or pattern 
that can be used to shape curricula, to 
design instructional materials and to guide 
instruction in tire classioom and other set¬ 
tings, Weil and Joyce (1985) organized 
models of teaching into four families These 
are as follows 

Information Processing Models 

The mfoi mation pi ocessing models ai e con¬ 
cerned with organization and presentation 
of verbal and non-verbal symbols in a way 
that helps in the formation of a concept, 
solution of a problem, development of so¬ 
cial lelationship and integiated personality 
Some of the models of this family are Scien¬ 
tific Inquiry Model by J. Schwab, Concept 
Attainment Model by J Bruner, Advance 
Organizei Model by David B. Ausubel, etc. 

Personal Models 

The personal models aie intended to develop 
the unique peisonalily of the learner These 
models pay more attention to the emotional 
life of tire person and also focus on helping 
individuals to develop a pioductive 
relationship with their environment Some 
of the models of this family are Non-directive 
Teaching Model of Karl Rogers, Synectics 
Model of William Gorden, ClassroomMeet- 
ing Model of William Glasser, etc 

Social Interaction Models 

The social intei action models aie concerned 
with the social i elationship of the individual 
with others m sociclv, ihc development of 
rnind, and the learning ol academic subjects 
Some of the models of this family aie, Gioup 
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Investigation Model of Herbert Thelan and 
John Dewey, Role Playing Model of Shaftel 
and Shaftel, etc 

Behaviour Modification Models 

Behaviour modification models indicate 
systematic plans foi sequencing learning 
tasks and changing behavioui by conscious 
manipulation of reinforcement Some of tire 
models of this family are Contingency 
Management Model of B F Skinner, Self 
Conti ol Model of B F Skinnei, Desensitiza- 
tion Model of Wolpe 

The common denominator of all the 
models of teaching is that each attempts 
to achieve a deliberate instructional goal 
based on a specific belief about the nature 
of the child and, most impoitantly, each 
suggests a sequence of general participant 
actions to facilitate learning or produce 
pupil cooperation in activities that appear 
to pioducc learning Most of the models 
of teaching serve as simplifying metaphois 
to reduce the fantastic complexity of human 
interaction as it occurs in the classroom. A 
model provides the answeis to the follow¬ 
ing four questions 

1 What do we want to know/ 

2 ITow will we describe what we see^ 

3. How often wifi we look? 

4 How many variables will we use at the 
same tune'/ 

A good model is one that accomplishes 
its purposes with the fewest limitations It 
specifies what is to be identified m the con¬ 
tinuing flow of behaviour, it predicts how 
those things probably are related and its 
most important function is to show how 
all these separate tilings can be put back 
together fDunion, 1987) 

Each model has five concepts for its 


description' (l) Orientation provides 
theoieticaj backgiound of the model, (ii) 
Syntax''includes sequences of events or 
phases of the model, (in) Principles of ieac- 
tion indicates the mode of teachers’ lespon- 
ses to students’ activities, (iv) Social system 
signifies the norms with regard to student- 
teachei roles and relationships, and (v) Sup¬ 
port system refers to additional 
lequirements beyond the usual human 
skills, capacities, and technical faculities to 
implement the model 

Advance Organizer Model 

Herbart, the nineteenth centuiy 
philosopher, expressed that the teacher 
should not piesent anything completely 
new to the students. In the method of teach¬ 
ing, Heibait included five interlinked steps 
(a) Prepaiation, (b) Presentation, (c) As¬ 
sociation, (d) Assimilation and (e) Applica¬ 
tion (Ebel, 1969) He must provide the 
students with connecting links to what has 
been previously taught This should be 
done bit by bit to widen the student’s circle 
of thought taking careful account of the 
precise structure of that particular child’s 
mind at each point In a subsequent con¬ 
sideration of the intioduction of new 
materials, it is pointed out that new ideas 
must have a point of connection with the 
existing experience of the student and that 
it is probably impossible to acquire new 
ideas oi abilities without connecting links. 
New materials should be introduced to stu¬ 
dents with a sketch containing die essence 
of the matter with a minimum of detail. 
David P Ausubel, in his theory of mean¬ 
ingful veibal learning advocates the use of 
advance oiganisers. The Advance Or¬ 
ganizer Model is designed to strengthen 
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students’ cognitive structure. Cognitive 
structure means a person’s knowledge of 
a particular subject-matter at any given time 
and how well organised, deal, and stable 
it is The principles of progressive differen¬ 
tiation and integrative reconciliation are 
used to oiganise learning material m such 
a way that the concepts become a stable 
part of student’s cognitive structure 
Piogressive diffei entiation means that the 
most geneial ideas aie piesented first, and 
then these aie progressively differentiated 
m terms of detail arid specificity and new 
ideas are consciously leconciled and in¬ 
tegrated with previously learned content in 
mtegiative reconciliation In the actual 
teaching situation, the primary way of 
strengthening cognitive structuie and en¬ 
hancing letention of new infoimation is 
tluough the use of advance oigamzers 
Ausubel believes that learning fiom mean¬ 
ingful veibal learning can be facilitated by 
piovidmg the student with advance 01 - 
ganiz eis which help the student to mtegiate 
the new matenal into his existing cognitive 
stiuclure. The oigamzers compaie and con¬ 
trast the new material with what the student 
already knows 

An advance oigamzei is a complex set 
of ideas or concepts that is given to the 
learner pi 101 to the material actually learned 
Chaptei titles and section headings m a text 
are the examples of advance oiganizeis 
As such they serve (pi esumably) to indicate 
to the leader what the succeeding content 
is, and, in some cases, how it 1 elates to 
other content In the same way, introductory 
paiagiaphs fiequently contain no new 
material, but seive instead to remind the 
leainei of certain ideas that are important 
in terms of then relationship to the new 


material “Advance organizers consist of in¬ 
troductory material at a higher level of 
abstraction, geneiality and inclusiveness 
than the* learning task itself’ They seive 
to provide specifically relevant anchoring 
ideas for the moie differentiated and 
detailed material that is subsequently 
presented Advance organizers aiejepei al¬ 
ly based on the majoi concepts, proposi¬ 
tions, generalization, principles and laws 
of discipline Basically, an advance or¬ 
ganizer functions in two ways 

First to provide stable cognitive structure 
to which the new learning can be anchored 
and second to increase recall (prevent loss 
of dissociability) The advance oiganizers 
aie used in two cncumstances. The fust is 
when students have no 1 elevant infoi mation 
to which they can relate tire new learning 
The second is when 1 elevant subsuming in¬ 
formation is already pi esent but is not likely 
to be lecognized as televant by the leamei 

Characteristics of Advance Organizers 

Advance organizers generally have five 
charactenstics which are as follows’ 

1 Short set of veibal oi visual infoimation, 

2 Presented prior to learning a larger body 
of ‘to be learnt information’, 

3 Containing no specific content from the 
‘to be learnt infoimation’ 

4 Providing a means of genei attng logical 
relationship among elements in the ‘to 
be learnt infoimation’ 

5 Influencing the leainei’s enclosing 
process. 

Types of Advance Organisers 

Ausubel described two types o( advance 
oiganiseis. One is used when the learning 
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material is completely novel, and the othef 
is used when the learning material is some¬ 
what familiar The first is termed as an ex¬ 
pository organizer since it presents a 
description or exposition of relevant con¬ 
cepts The second is termed as a compara¬ 
tive organizer since it is likely to make use 
of similarities and differences between new 
material and the existing cognitive structure 

Guidelines for the Formulation of 
Advance Organizers 

In formulation of advance organizers, the 
following should be kept in mind. 

1 It should be a higher level of abstraction, 
generality, and inclusiveness than the 
learning material 

2. It should explore the essential features 
of the concept (or proposition). 

3 It should overview all major similarities 
and differences between issues and new 
ideas before they are encountered. 

4. It should proyide examples. 

5. It should link the students’ previous 
background or experience to the or¬ 
ganizer. 

6. It should emphasize the terminology of 
language of the concept or proposition. 

Diagrammatic Presentation of 
Advance Organizer 

Equilibrium 

Static dynamic General Partial Neutral - 
Assumptions 

V 

— Tastes and Incomes of the consumers are constant. 

— perfect competition In the commodity and factor 

market 

— Perfect mobility of factors of production. 


— Constant return to scale 

— Operation of all firms under identical cost conditions. 

— No changes in die techniques of production 

— Full employment of labour and other resources 

Description of the Model 

The Advance Organizer Model of teaching 
is described in different steps which are as 
follows/ 

(0 Syntax. This model consist^ of three 
phases. 

Phasel Presentation of Advance Organizer 

In this phase, first of all, the objectives are 
clearly formulated and later, the advance 
organizer is presented 

Phase II: Presentation of Learning Task 
or Material 

In this phase, the learning matenal is or¬ 
ganized in logical order and presented 
through lectures, films, scripts, discussion, 
expenences, extra reading material, etc. At¬ 
tempts are made to maintain motivation and 
interests. 

-Phase III- Strengthening Cognitive 
Structure 

In this phase, the new learning material is 
anchored with old learning matenal. In¬ 
tegrative conciliation is brought about by 
asking the students to prepare the summary 
of major attributes of new materials, to 
report definitions, and to differentiate the 
closely related subjects 

(ii) Social System 

In this model, the teacher retains control 
of the intellectual structure as it is necessary 
continually to relate the learning material 
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to the oigamzei s and to help students dif- 
feientiate new material fiom pieviously 
learnt material 

( 111 ) Principles of Reaction 

The teachei’s solicited or unsolicited 
responses to the learner’s reactions aie to 
be guided foi the purpose of clarifying the 
meaning of ihe new learning maleiial, dif¬ 
ferentiating it from and reconciling it with 
existing knowledge, making it peisonally 
lelevanl to the student and helping to 
piomote a cntical appioach to knowledge 

(iv) Support System 

Well oiganised material is the ciitical sup- 
poil lequirement of this model. The effec¬ 
tiveness of the advance oigamzei depends on 
an mtegial andappropnate relationshipbetween 
the conceptual organizei and tire content 

(v) Instructional and Nurturavt Effect 

The instmctional effects of this model aie 
conceptual structuies, meaningful assimila¬ 
tion of infoimation and ideas. The model 
nurtures an mtei est m an inquiry and pi ecise 
habits of thinking. 

(vi) Application of the Model 

The model has the following applications 
at different levels 

1. The Advance Organizei Model is espe¬ 
cially useful to structuie extended cur¬ 
riculum sequences systematically in the 
key ideas of a field. 

2 It increases the leamei's grasp of factual 
information linked to and explained by 
the key ideas 

3. The model develops the skills of effec¬ 
tive reception learning 


4. The model is useful whenevei ideas or 
information are piesented oi claiilied 

5. In this model, the activities designed to 
strengthen cognitive organization can 
be spontaneously applied to the 
clanhcation of ideas in whatevei instruc¬ 
tional context they appear 

Effectiveness of Advance 
Organizer Model 

The ultimate puipose of any teaching 
stiategy is to make the learning permanent 
in the cognitive stiuctuie of the leamei In 
information pi ocessing models of Leaching, 
the advance oigamzei model has a wide 
application at dilfeient levels of schooling 
in various subjects On the basis oT the lind- 
mgs of the vanous leseaich studies con¬ 
ducted in India and abioad, this model 
showed its effectiveness in dilfeient teach¬ 
ing subjects at vanous levels as undei 

Abroad 

The Advance Oigamzei Model is applicable 
to all grade levels of the leamei and 
facilitates learning making it more pei- 
manent. However, this model is moie ap¬ 
plicable at highei grade levels of schooling 
(Ausubel, I960; Ausubel and Fitzgerald, 
1961,1962, Neisworth, 1968, Giotelueschei 
and Sjogien, 1968, Allen, iyuy, Weisbeig, 
1969; Steinbnnlc, 1970 and Andeison, 1973, 
etc.), 

The Advance Organizei Model could be 
utilized in teaching of any subject during 
instmctional process to make teachingmoi e 
effective, and ultimately that lesults in 
making the learning moie peimanent This 
model is more applicable to subjects like 
social studies, science and mathematics, etc. 
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(Ausubel, I960; Ausubel and Fitzgerald, 
1962, Giotelueschei and Sjogien, 1968, 
Allen, 1969, etc) 

The ability of the learner affects acquisi¬ 
tion of vauous concepts of any subject in 
the teaching-learning pi ocess The Advance 
Organizei Model has significant effect on 
retention of learning specially when this 
model is utilized to teach tine high ability 
students rather than that of average and 
low ability learners (Allen, 1969, Johnes, 
1974; Andeison, 1983; Lavmgton, 1984, 
etc.) 

Intelligence may be legarded as a soil 
ol mental eneigy in the form of mental oi 
cognitive abilities intei ms of adaptation and 
facing novel situations as effectively as pos¬ 
sible. It plays a significant tole in achieve¬ 
ment of the 1 eamei The Advance Oi ganizei 
Model has a consistently significant effect 
on achievement of above aveiage learneis 
than that of average and below average 
learners (Allen, 1969, Dena, 1980, etc.) 

Motivation is regarded as something 
which piompts, compels and energizes an 
individual to act oi behave m a particulai 
fashion at a particulai time foi attaining 
some specific goal oi purpose The Advance 
Organizer Model has a facilitative effect on 
learning when it is utilized with a motiva¬ 
tional introduction of learning material to 
be presented before the learners in the class¬ 
room (Neisworth, 1968, Murchison, 1975, 
etc.) 

Although the Advance Organizer Model 
does not facilitate comprehension of single 
theme texts, it facilitates comprehension of 
multi-thematic texts. It strengthens reten¬ 
tion of concepts and has significant effect 
on below leveit at level and above level 


readeis (Kneen, 1979, Dena, 1980; Lewis, 
1986, etc). 

The cany-over of habits of thinking, feel¬ 
ing oi working, of knowledge oi skills, fiom 
one learning aiea to anothei usually is 
lefeued to as the transfer of training (Ciow 
and Ciow, 1973) The Advance Oiganizer 
Model enhances learning transfer to piob- 
lem-solvmg situations when the learning 
mateual is piesented in a sequenced man- 
nei (Giote Lueschei and Sjogren, 1968 and 
Noel, 1983, etc) 

Achievement is an accomplishment oi 
production of the pupil in a particular 
school subject or field Advance Oiganizer 
Model has significant effect on achievement 
whenever it is utilised to teach the leaineis 
(Allen, 1969, Weisberg, 1969, Mahei, 1975, 
Kneen, 1979; Darrow, 1980, Dennis, 1984, 
Moigan, 1983, etc.) 

Learning set consists of two elements 
namely waim-up and learning to leam 
These components lefer to the leadmess 
and willingness of learneis to learn a subject 
m a meaningful fashion rather than merely 
in a rote manner One of the possible ad¬ 
vantages of the Advance Organizei Model 
is that it may function as a warm-up com¬ 
ponent which selves to cieate a predisposi¬ 
tion towards learning materials meaning¬ 
fully Warm-ups have a short-term effect and 
account for most parts of the improvement 
m learning that occurs during a single day 
(Ausubel, I960, Ausubel and Fitzgerald, 
1961,1962, Ausubel and Yousef, 1963, Scan- 
dura and Wells, 1967; Grotelueschor and 
Sjggren, 1968, Steinbnnk, 1970, Mahajan, 
1983, etc). 

In India 

In India, in the field of models of teaching 
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the first 1 esearch study at Ph D level was 
completed in 1983 by Chitriv at Nagpur. 
In this research study he found that the 
Advance Organizer Model as well as the 
Concept Attainment Model were significant¬ 
ly Superior to the traditional method, 
whereas the Advance Organizer Model was 
superior to the Concept Attainment Model 
for teaching mathematical concepts to Class 
XI students. Prose-passage type and pic- 
toi tal type advance organizers facilitated the 
retention of life sciences subject-matter 
even after an interval of four weeks An 
instructional strategy with a pictonal type 
of advance organizer was found to be better 
than the prose-passage type of advance or¬ 
ganizer (Ghosh, 1986). The Advance Or¬ 
ganizer Model was significantly superior to 
the traditional method in terms of achieve¬ 
ment of B Ed. students in educational 
psychology (Buddhisagai, 1987). Pandey 
(1986) found that the Advance Organizei 
Model was significantlysuperior to the tradi¬ 
tional method in terms of pupil achievement 
whereas both were equally effective in 
terms of pupil’s attitude towards social 
studies. 

Programmed instruction is a planned se¬ 
quence of experiences, leading to pi oficien- 
cy in terms of stimulus response 
relationship. Programmed learning based 


on advance oiganizers is effective in Lei ms 
of achievement of students (Buddhisagai, 
1986; Senapati, 1986, etc) Advance Or¬ 
ganizer Model has a significant effect on 
the achievement of students at the level of 
Classes VIII, IX, XI and B.Ed m teaching 
of social studies, life sciences, mathematics, 
educational psychology and educational 
administration and school organization 
(Chitriv, 1983; Ghosh, 1986; Pandey, 1986, 
Buddhisagai, 1987 and Siddiqui, 1991). 

Advance Oiganizer Model appeared to 
affect the learning of students of diffeiing 
ability in different ways For below aveiage 
students, it served to maintain the specific 
facilitative effect Foi the above aveiage stu¬ 
dents it did not maintain a facilitative effect 
but did result in general enhancement of 
learning All i elevant information pertaining 
to the age, ability level, sex and socio¬ 
economic status of subjects, the content or 
subject aiea to be taught, the duration of 
imparting the subject-matter should be kept 
m mind while using the Advance Organizer 
Model in the piocess of teaching In view 
of the researcher, there is an urgent need 
to make moie orientation programmes in 
models of teaching for secondary school 
teacheis to make them fully aware about 
the new world of teaching-learning process 
in a teacher education course (Siddiqui, 1993) 
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This paper attempts to analyse the textbooks used m schools and the entire ethos in 
which they exist today and explores moiv humane and child-centred pedagogical alter¬ 
natives It is divided into three parts, The first section examines the existing burden on 
school children The second explores the relevance ofstory books as an alternative pedagogi¬ 
cal tool and the third section emphasizes the need for a more dialogical and egalitarian 
relationship between the teacher and the taught by reitrating the views of progressive 
educationists. The am of such an exercise is to restore meaning to learning, to make 
it a joyous, ahve and a relevant experience Jor children and to break the dichotomy 
between learning within the classroom and learning outside 


Does learning in school necessarily have 
to be a joyless experience for adequate 
learning to take place? Well, the answer is 
obviously ‘no’ but that is exactly what is 
happening in schools today 
School occupies an ambivalent sort of 
a position in a child's life It is a place wheie 
eveiyone goes, aspires to go or is compelled 
to go, yet the expenences are neithei m- 
spmng nor enriching. The objective heie 
is not to question the validity of schooling 
01 even suggest something as ladical as Ivan 
Illich did in Deschooling Society (1970) but 
simply to suggest alternative pedagogical 


exeicises which would make learning in 
school a happy experience and thus bieak 
the dichotomy between learning within 
classrooms and learning outside 
The Yashpal Committee Report rightly 
linked the pioblem of academic overload 
01 buiden to "joyless learning, a situation 
where a lot is taught but little is learnt or 
undeistood" Eveiyone 1 ealizes the problem 
today but it is an enti enched attitude among 
teacheis, patents, authorities and students 
alike that this land of schooling, be itpainful 
or dull, is a necessaiy evil and that not 
much can be done about it. 
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A few innovative exeicises which aie 
being earned out in schools today act as 
mere aids to the existing pedagogical tools 
without cntically analysing then validity. Foi 
example, can no knowledge be gamed 
without textbooks? Is the textbook the be-all 
and end-all of all knowledge? It has been 
found that even if schools use stoiy books 
along with textbooks they inseit question- 
answers m them and teach them like 
textbooks 

Prevalent Burden of Schooling 

The school today occupies a kind of 
authority and legitimacy which is both 
strange and unquestioned Strange because 
school today exists in an enclave alienated 
fiom the lest of the world Unquestioned 
because in spite of the fact that it is uni elated 
to more spontaneous and relevant foims 
of learning, school knowledge leigns 
supreme, due to its power to fetch maiks 
in examinations and get jobs m the maiket 
The learning process in school is veiy 
superficial and bonng Also, knowledge is 
confused with factual information. All ener¬ 
gies and resources are geared towards get¬ 
ting more marks in examinations which 
leads to mugging of concepts without any 
in-depth undeistandmg Teacheis and stu¬ 
dents, the main paiticipants in the learning 
process have no autonomy/choice over 
what the students leam, its souice, the time 
frame and the manner m which it is learnt 
The strict academic regimen with emphasis 
on academic learning, excessive depend¬ 
ence on textbooks, completion of syllabus 
and examinations, homework and tuitions 
leave no time or space for students to do 
things that they enjoy doing All this makes 


T) 

the learning experience a veiy frightening 
one foi childien 

The textbook is consideied to be the only 
legitimate souice of learning It is often con¬ 
fused with cumculum and childien aie dis¬ 
couraged to refer to any other book besides 
it In most cases, they are wi itten by umvei- 
sily prolessors 01 'expeiLs' who have little 
idea about child psychology and actual 
classroom situation in a school The content 
and style of the textbook is difficult, boring 
and facts aie piesented in a dull and 
mechanical way Often it is overloaded with 
information It does not allow the child to 
think ciealively They aie usually tailoi- 
made to suit lire needs of examinations. 

Examinations aie an all-pervasive feature 
of oui educational system, that anything 
the students do including the way they study 
01 even think is onented to getting more 
maiks m examinations The psychosomatic 
and psychological pioblems examinations 
create foi students are innumerable 

Covenng the syllabus becomes an end 
in itself That also is done in a shoddy and 
hurried manner with negligible or little par¬ 
ticipation of students Seldom does a heal¬ 
thy discussion take place in which students 
offer then own perspectives or analyses of 
the pioblem at hand This is not due to 
lack of interest on the part of the childien 
but pailly due to the subtle power which 
the teachei exeiis ovei them and pai tly due 
to the way a student’s lole is perceived as 
passive lecipient in. the learning piocess 

The so-called 'tiained' teachers are 
trained to teach in a conventional way and 
they get so used to teaching in a paiticular 
style that they resent any change, This is 
because it thieatens then existing secunty 
and sense of complacency since they them- 
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selves have been taught m a similar way 

Anothei leason foi this is that the 
teachers aie also oveibuidened with allied 
activities like maintaining the legister, set¬ 
ting question papers, making leport caids, 
etc which give them little time or eneigy 
to be cieative in their actual job of teaching. 
Michael W. Apple calls it intensification, 

1 e a piocess where work privileges of 
teacheis are eioded due to excessive woik 
piessuie and theie is no time to lelax and 
keep up with one’s field Thus foi the ovei¬ 
buidened and fiustiated teachei, the only 
place where his/her contiol can be exer¬ 
cised is in the classroom Krishna Kumar 
calls such teacheis 'meek dictatois’. 

The school boundary is cleaily maiked 
out horn the lest of the world. 'Don’t talk’, 
'Don’t fool aiound’, ‘take youi studies 
seiiously’ and many such comments are 
constantly bombarded on the students ‘II 
you want to fool aiound, go outside the 
school,’ etc. clearly indicate to the child that 
school is a place wheie one has to suppress 
one’s basic nature One cannot have fun 
in school ‘Studying’ and ‘enjoying’ aie 
mutually isolated from each other The idea 
of fun is stnctly divorced from studies An 
old Hindi film song succinctly states this 

Padoge-hkhoge, to banoge nawaab 

Kheloge-kudoge, to hoge kbarab 

Whereas outside school, watchmg TV, 
playing, leading stoiy books of one’s choice 
give the child a lot of joy It is understood 
that reading stones is an immensely 
pleasurable activity for children and at the 
same time ennches the child's knowledge 
Why can’t story telling be used in school 
as well? Why can’t learning in schools be 
as happy, simple, easy an affair, as leadmg 


stoiies is This question bungs us to the 
second section of this paper. 

Stories as a Source of Learning 

Story books occupy a dismal position in a 
compel'tive, • mateilalistic and intensely 
mobile society like ouis, where our educa¬ 
tion system also caters to and reinfoices 
such an ethos and where so much sanctity 
is attached to textbooks A li ivolous, non¬ 
useful, non-ulilitanan sort of a meaning is 
attached to them Childien aie often forced 
to lead what iheii paients or teachers con- 
sidei to be fit foi them to read 

We seem to be obsessed with textbooks 
and cannot think beyond them It is the 
textbook as written and used today which 
is the real menace It is,these .piesciibed, 
glonfied textbooks whose supiemacy 
needs to be questioned Stones cpuld play 
an important i ole in cteating a y/oild which 
is more sensitive, openychild-centied as 
opposed to an alien, closed and ligid struc¬ 
ture that it seems to be fpi the'child. Teach¬ 
ing in class is basically a communication 
process between the teacher and students 
There is no leason why it should be one¬ 
sided, authontanan and closed The idea 
should not be to belittle and humiliate 
children by proving that they know nothing 
oi know less or assert the supremacy of 
the teacher oi textbooks 

A story does not merely exist m a 
vacuum. It is borne out of real life experien¬ 
ces It is not something out there, an alien 
being, butveiy much apait of us, something 
with which we can strongly identify our¬ 
selves. The entue exercise of story telling 
is very dialogical, participatory and active 
in nature The reader plays an important 
lole in leading. It demands his full con- 
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centration and involvement It is not a pas¬ 
sive activity in which the 1 eader is just being 
exposed to stimuli to which he is passively 
leacting 01 not leacting at all. Stoiy books 
cannot be quantified m Lei ms of the value 
they havd so they do not enjoy a similai 
status 

Apait horn the fact that stories make foi 
interesting leading and fascinate leadeis of 
any age-group and enrich knowledge in 
so many ways, they could also be used as 
a medium of ms unction in schools espe¬ 
cially at the primary level 

Story telling is a very effective way of 
getting messages across and communica¬ 
tion becomes much easiei Ancient Indian 
classical texts which have tiled to teach 
moral values to students have relied on the 
story as a medium. Foi example, the veiy 
ongin of Panchatantra tales he in the fact 
that Vishnu Dutt, theii author, cieatedthem 
to educate the sons of a king when all other 
traditional methods to educate them had 
failed. Rather than drilling ‘do’s and dont’s’ 
into their heads by force, the same things 
can be said in such a way that it does not 
impose/force itself on the reader. 

It is often seen that children ask adults 
to tell them stones the moment they meet 
them It is important to first catch the child’s 
attention and make things simple and a fun 
for him before introducing him to the 
rigours of academic training, 

Most of the classical Indian tales (stones 
by Vivekananda, Bikram aur Betal) either 
consciously or subtly try to convey moral 
or other messages (Katha sarita sagar). 
These stones have great potential in terms 
of stereotypes they reinforce or break 
Values like humility, honesty are even con¬ 
demned and wickedness, deceit, greed, 


pride, etc. often condoned 

Some stoiies aie a sensitive poitiayal of 
childien’s feelings and childien identify 
sti ongly with these, e g stories about how 
children feel on reaching puberty, or on 
being bullied by adults and older childi en 
Children also love stories in which theie 
is a sense of adventure or mystery 

Some stories are quite informative m na¬ 
ture and are deeply rooted in then society 
and culture Information in terms of one’s 
histoncal past, geography, people, culture, 
etc are passed on through these and there 
aie simple stones about birds, animals, 
trees, eai th, evolution, etc. with easily com- 
piehensible facts, enough to arouse the 
children’s cuiiosity and interest and sen¬ 
sitize them without loadmg them with too 
much information. Through these stories 
the child learns a lot without being pres- 
suuzed These stones awaken his/her in¬ 
terest to the extent that he/she often wants 
to read more about that subject It opens 
new channels of communication and es¬ 
tablishes a rapport between the child and 
the subject-matter and sets the momentum 
for fuither reading. 

A few examples from textbooks of 
English language, geography, history and 
science are given below Also given aie a 
few examples from stoiy books to show 
hbw-a-story could be eftcA./aly utilized in 
teaching children, 

English literature is taught like any othei 
subject in school The beauty or the essence 
of the subject gets lost in dissecting each 
story and poem from the examination point 
of .view—There are all sorts of questions 
which follow the text—fill in the blanks, 
word meaning, simihes, crossword, etc. An 
English textbook for Class VI specified as 
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being moie participative in natuie has veiy 
long stones One of these stones has 21 
questions at the end, apait hom othei allied 
exeicises, 

Science textbooks and the way these aie 
taught leave much to be desned Theie is 
a tendency to tieat pictures as substitutes 
and indulge m tnvial pleaching instead of 
aiousing the childien’s curiosity about 
things (Yashpal Committee Repoit) 

In another textbook a picture is given 
m which all possible animals are shown 
like the monkey, elephant, turtle, fish, etc 
Students aie asked to look at it and then 
compate plants with animals, animals with 
humans, etc , l e. to find out similarities and 
difleiences between them 

Such information can be conveyed in a 
much moie simple, spontaneous and 
natural way thiought the medium of stories 
A stoiy about birds, theu featuies and con¬ 
cept of migiation is given below 

A small biid called Hoopoe is eating 
woims when a big bird alights by her 
side Hoopoe helps hei and offers her 
food—a worm to her The big bud 
declines saying that she eats only fish. 
She calls heiself a Pelican and tells the 
Hoopoe that she has flown down from 
a distant place in Central Asia, which is 
hei home because it had got veiy cold 
there. Eveiy year, duting the same 
season, she along with her friends and 
family fly down to India That day a 
huntei shot at the Pelican and she had 
got huit 

The Hoopoe dren notices the Pelican's 
big beak and a bag undei it The Pelican 
explains that the beak was big so that 
it could catch the fishes tunning undei 
water quite easily and store it m the bag, 


to eat latei whenever it felt hungry. 
Meanwhile anothei Pelican flies down 
and takes the injured Pelican to hei 
home The Pelican and Hoopoe say bye 
to each other, with the promise of meet¬ 
ing again the next year (The Visitor , Pic¬ 
ture Book, CBT, New Delhi) 

Most of the information given in pumary 
textbooks is too detailed and hence quite 
urelevant at that stage But important in¬ 
formation can be passed on in a simple 
way Foi example, an attempt has been 
made in the following story to pass the 
importance of vitamins, the deficiency dis¬ 
eases they cause and their cure m a stoiy 
form which is often given in the textbooks 
m the foim of a classificatoiy table: 

Billu, Maiy, Savi and Chicklette are good 
friends who love going to school and 
playing togethei but they suffer fiom 
some problem oi the other 
Billu cannot see pioperly at night Maiy 
has cracks around hei mouth. Savi’s 
tongue bleeds a lot Chicklette who is 
so called because he is fond of eating 
chicklettes, and watching TV has sud¬ 
denly developed bow-shaped legs 
Due to this they can neithei play much 
nor study well They decide to go to a 
doctor called Anju auntie She sees each 
of them and says that then food lacks 
vitamins Seeing theu - blank expi essions, 
she explains that a vitamin is an lmpoi- 
tant substance present in food and fiuits 
and that all human bodies need a certain 
amount of vitamins, failing which, they 
begin to have problems 
She calls Billu fiist and tells him that he 
is suffering fiom night blindness, due to 
less vitamin A for whith he should eat 
a lot of green leafy vegetables, cuicls, 
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papayas, pumpkins, carrots, etc 
Maiy’s food, the doctoi says, lacks 
vitamin B and her pioblem is called Ben- 
Ben So she should eat a lot of gteen 
leafy vegetables, sprouted pulses, milk 
and livei 

Savi makes a guess that she has less of 
vitamin C She is light, The doctor says 
that she has Scurvy for which she is asked 
to eat amla, orange, coriander and mint 
leaves She lemembers how her mothei 
foices her to eat oianges and how she 
does not like them and inns away 
Chicklette quickly thiows his chewing 
gum m the dust-bin and comes forward 
Anju aunLie then tells him that he has 
little vitamin D in his body and his piob- 
lem is called Rickets All he has to do 
is to play moie m the sun instead of 
watching TV- the whole day long 
The four of them come home and decide 
that they would now eat the food 
piepaied at home without any nakhras 
and be careful about their diet Within 
a few days of theii resolution, their health 
starts showing improvement 

Here the same information is passed on 
in a natural and sunple way without dis¬ 
torting 01 deleting facts. 

History is the stoiy of the past, but un¬ 
fortunately history also ceases to be inter¬ 
esting because of so many unnecessary 
details, in a chronological Older, things 
whose significance children are unable to 
undeistand An old Hmdi song conveys this 
feeling quite well 

Sikander ne Porus se ki thi ladhai 
To main kya karun ? 

Children read Amar Cbitra ICath ayen. 
Diamond Comics, etc with a lot of intei est, 


but the moment they pick up a history book, 
they begin to sleep 

The very aim of teaching histoiy is 
defeated because childien aie unable to le- 
late themselves to their own hentage since 
too much information is given in too little 
tune 

History, geography badhi bewafa 

Raat ko rattoj subah sofa 

All unnecessary details which a student 
is likely to mug up befoie examinations 
and foiget afterwaids can be deleted One 
could have history pictonally depicted— 
simple lllusti ations dealing with important 
and relevant information. 

Geography is agam an inteiestmg and 
lelevant subject but is taught in a dull and 
drab manner Theie’s too much infoimation 
and very little effort is made to relate it to 
the leal world 

There’s a close link between history, 
geography and culture It is not always ad¬ 
visable to make such neat distinctions be¬ 
tween them. They could be dealt with 
simultaneously thereby making it more 
relevant and inteiestmg 

Another story book (Journey to 
Gaumukh, Sheila Sharma, NET, India) takes 
its reader on an exciting, adventuious trip 
to Gaumukh with two children and their 
giandfathei In the process, it deals with 
the places, history, geography, the culture 
of its inhabitants, flora and fauna. They also 
learn about avalanches, hot springs, etc. By 
reading it, one can actually feel the place 
and learn a lot about it without being con¬ 
scious of the learning piocess. 

The problem of textbooks and the way 
they are written, relied upon and taught in 
school howevei does not exist in a vacuum. 
It has a lot to do with the way the learning 
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process is seen and understood and the 
role and lelationship between teacheis and 
students in a foimal school setting. The next 
section deals with this aspect of the problem 

Primacy of Dialogue: 

New Teacher-Taught Relationship 

The evils of our education system have, lar¬ 
gely to do with a culture, a mind set which 
automatically assumes supenonty of the 
s teacher in terms of knowledge, age, ex¬ 
pel lence, etc, and lelative mimatuiity of the 
leamei Adult-child relationship usually im¬ 
plies an inequality in which the adult talks 
at the child, not with the child. The child’s 
world-view, perception, way of looking at 
things aie often legalded as being deficient. 
The woid 'childish’ itself when applied to 
an adult’s behaviour or thoughts is con¬ 
sidered to be demeaning The very structure 
of the school building is often designed to 
ensure a subtle control over the students 
Most of the schools ai e built in a way which 
enables its supervisor or headmaster to 
keep a watchful eye on both the teachers 
and students. So the students are always 
conscious of the fact that whatever they 
say or do could come under observation 
of the invisible eye of the authorities. 

The school building is distant, imposing 
and unfriendly in nature. The physical 
boundary of the school is also clearly 
marked out from the 1 est of the world which 
tequires children to develop split per¬ 
sonalities. The care-free, fun-loving, spon¬ 
taneous nature of the child which he 
exhibits outside is unsuited for the school 
which encourages subdued, cautious and 
obedient behavioui The moment they don 
the school uniform, they aie supposed to 


tiansform themselves and merge in one col¬ 
lective mass 

The nature of the seating anangement 
in class where all the students are placed 
in vertical rows with fixed seats, facing the 
teacher who is often seated o li a laised 
platfoim, a pedestal, symbolizes the powei 
equation between the teacher and the stu¬ 
dents. Students are often sttictly piohibited 
to cross their bounds and step into the 
sanctified area of the teachers- 

The teacheTs authority is also evident 
in the act of comparing and marking/grad¬ 
ing the child By compaiing one pupil with 
another, in terms of behaviour 01 skills, 
teacheis foster a sense of hurt and fear in 
the pupil. The examination system gives 
the teachei the authority to identify and 
thus label a pupil as a failure, 01 as stupid, 
etc , damaging his self-concept foiever. 

Teachers also punish students whose be¬ 
haviour deviates from the norm set by the 
school, by reprimanding, 01 making him 
stand on the bench/outside the class or at 
times even physically beating the child 

So in a situation, where the learner has 
no control over what/how to study, what 
to wear, what to say/how to behave, what 
aim to work towards, when to play, when 
to switch over fiom studying one subject 
to another (marked by the ringing of the 
bell in schools) to which side die balance 
tilts is very obvious. Both overt and coveit 
pressure exists on the child to behave m 
a particulai way 

Time and again, progi essive thinkeis and 
educators, both in the West and India, have 
leacted against the tiaditional, autocratic 
way of teaching and have pioposed a moie 
humane, child-centred and sensitive at¬ 
titude towaids pedagogic piocess and stu- 
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dents The basic tenets of progressive 
education are—education is the develop¬ 
ment from within of the potentialities lather 
than moulding from without, the cumculum 
should arise from the needs and interests 
of the child rather than from the demands 
of the teachers, childien should not be 
coerced or punished and should be allowed 
to learn from experience lather than be told 
things. Here, m India, thinkers and 
educationists like Tagore, Auiobmdo, 
Knshnamurti and Gandhi, etc reiteiated 
similar views Auiobindo’s basic tenet of 
learning is that ‘nothing can be taught’ and 
that the teacher is not an instructoi 01 task 
master, but ajacilitatoi, a helper and guide 
responsive to the expiessed needs of the 
learner, Tagore emphasized the need to 
recognize the autonomy of the child and 
respect him as an individual He believed 
that only that teachei can teach who has 
himself been learning, one who has lost 
the child in himself is absolutely unfit for 
the great work of educating children. Knsh¬ 
namurti was against the tendency of stu¬ 
dents to depend on the teacher as that 
would hamper their own creative psocess 

It is not as if learning takes place only 
in schools. In fact we have seen that learning 
which takes place in schools is quite su¬ 
perficial, alien and unpleasant. As Illich 
pointed out that real learning is not the 
lesult of instruction but of direct and free 
involvement by the individual m every pai t 
of the learning process In a situation where 
the pupil has little or no control over what 
he leams or how he learns and is simply 
instiucted by an authoritauan teaching 
regime, not much learning and individual 
growth can take place. 

Instead of realizing the flaws m our 


education system and looking at our dis- 
toited attitudes and perceptions we tend 
to blame the students for not faring well 
m examinations, whose credibility itself is 
at stake Paulo Fi eire had pointed out that 
the education system was one of the major 
instruments foi the maintenance of a culture 
of silence, 1 e the tendency to blame the 
victims—the pool—their ignorance and 
lethal gy foi their condition. In this case, 
the students, foi failing the examinations, 

In this u inext, views and experiments 
earned out by Gijubhai Badheka, Gujarat’s 
famous educationist and teacher can be 
stated here. His educational theory em¬ 
phasized the need for an atmosphere of 
independence and self-reliance He gave 
his idea an institutional basis by establishing 
his Bal Mandn in 1920 m Gujarat His Diwas- 
vapna is the story of an imaginary teacher 
who rejects the orthodox culture of educa¬ 
tion and experiments to make learning a 
relevant, simple and enjoyable experience 
for children 

This imaginary teacher attracts tire atten¬ 
tion of his students by telling them stones, 
playing games and actively involving stu¬ 
dents in the learning process. Poems, rid¬ 
dles, puzzles, word-building games weie 
used to understand and Ieam concepts 
There were no textbooks Instead, a com¬ 
mon pool of books containing one set of 
subject books and a lot of stoiy books was 
maintained Innumeiable stories were told 
and read by students. 

One does not necessarily need too many 
lesources or money to cure schools of their 
evils but a little bit of sensitivity, love foi 
children, creativity and enterprise can make 
it a more meaningful experience, The 
school authorities and teachers today need 
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to create an atmosphere in schools in which 
the pupil feels secure, protected, cared for, 
happy and feels at home. It is only when 
the pupil experiences this sense of happi¬ 


ness that there will be a constructive intei- 
active process in schools, contributing to 
productive learning and growth of both the 
students and teachers. 
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Girls' Schooling, Women's Autonomy and Fertility Change in South Asia 

by 

Roger Jeffery and Alaka M Basu (Eds) 

Publications, New Delhi, 1996, Its 225. 


Women empowerment is a crucial issue in 
democratic societies. Democracy implies 
rights and autonomy to each and everyone 
ii respective of gender and class Unfoi- 
tunately, in piactice women do not enjoy 
rights and autonomy to the extent to which 
it is allowed constitutionally, In the case 
of women the autonomy has a direct bear¬ 
ing on their actual status and it signifies 
much greater status for them, Since 
autonomy is 1 elated to the freedom of 
decision-making for one's own life, in family 
matteis, etc. it is to be seen as a majoi 
contiibuting factor for the empoweiment 
of women. Whether this autonomy can be 
increased by schooling and can have a 
linkage with fertility as well, has been dis¬ 
cussed in the book under leview While 
discussing autonomy it was mentioned that 
autonomy has not been pioperly concep¬ 
tualized even by the women themselves, 
Consequently, the older generation of 
women even now, tiy to suppress the 
younger ones despite theii schooling not 


to say that their male counterpaits do 
likewise They try to dominate women by 
and large due to lack of clarity with legard 
to the concept of autonomy of women and 
their own ego problems. Their misconcep¬ 
tions even goes to the extent of peiceiving 
that autonomy would lead to loose chai- 
acteied women. Often they are not ready 
to allow their womenfolk to have normal 
relations even with their own kin. Regard¬ 
less of education and economic inde¬ 
pendence the autonomy of women is 
jeopaidised and men’s control remains a 
force to reckon with By taking up such a 
sensitive yet challenging aica the wi iters 
have really done a timely job and tided to 
present an authentic scenario of the gioss 
lealities prevailing in Indian society and the 
societies of neighboring south Asian 
countries having a similar sociological and 
anthropological peispective 

In fact the book focuses on thiee major 
problems faced by women in countries all 
the world ovei These problems of educa- 
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tion, empowerment and population are the 
key issues among which the linkages weie 
sought and interrelationships studied Out 
of the twelve chaplets, the fifst three chap¬ 
ters are devoted to theoietical exposition 
of concepts such as female schooling, 
female autonomy and feitihty and their in- 
teirelationships. The fourth chapter 
presents the findings of a case study depict¬ 
ing the lifestyle of Punjabi ladies belonging 
to two generations, The findings of the study 
indicate an attitudinal change in the new 
generationregaiding decision-making, hus¬ 
band-wife communication, purdah , eaily 
mainage, dowiy and so on The women 
of the new generation have moved out of 
the stiaightjacket with family support. The 
interesting aspect of their autonomy is that 
it has moie significance to the family status 
tathei than any concrete gain to women 
themselves The fifth chapter nanates the 
position of women in Pakistan where an 
evidence of correlation of schooling of girls 
with fertility is found in a positive direction 
though in uiban aieas only Chapter six 
deals with the problems of women belong¬ 
ing to a north Indian community called Jats. 
Heie it is mentioned that schooled 01 non- 
schooled women can haidly be differen¬ 
tiated m respect to the use of autonomy 
due to cultural hegemony. Jats of North 
India practise female infanticide which is 
an invisible blot on women’s status 
Moreover Hinduism and Islam have also 
contributed to fertility control in a negative 
sense Yet a silvei lining is seen there, that 
is, an increase m schooling which has 
played an effective lole m influencing com¬ 
munity opinions regarding acceptable fami¬ 
ly size. Chapters seven and eight enlighten 
us on the pattern of relationship of female 


hteiacy with feitihty and women’s 
autonomy in Bangladesh. Purdah has a 
dominant role to play as a deterient for 
the education of women pai ticularly m i ui al 
aieas Changes m attitudes and openness 
to new ideas form part of an overall ex¬ 
planation of feitihty tiansition m 
Bangladesh Schooling, coupledwithsocio- 
economic status, uiban lesidence and 
higher level of autonomy plays a vital role 
m controlling fertility Remaining chapters, 
i.e. ninth, tenth and eleventh project the 
scenario of North Indian situations with 
legional variations. Quite a dismal picture 
of Indian women has been nanated with 
regard to their schooling and autonomy. 
As fai as South Indian women aie con¬ 
cerned they epjoy greater fieedom and is 
revealed as one of the major findings Chap¬ 
ter ten encompasses regional variations in 
female autonomy specially Gujaiat in the 
West and Kerala down South Women in 
Gujarat aie much less educated than their 
sisters in Kei ala The women of Keiala have 
not only more schooling but greater contact 
with then natal km and enjoy gi eater 
autonomy than the women m Gujaiat 
The last chapter deals with the experien¬ 
ces of Sii Lanka jn the above-mentioned 
thiee areas Schooling for girls has a dif- 
feienl connotation in Lanka. Foi them 
schooling is important for leading a better 
life Nevertheless, Muslims did express con¬ 
cern foi morality and value of schooling 
of gills. Regarding reducing fertility, amajoi 
factor is the increase in the age of marriage 
In Sri Lanka, though a patuarchical society, 
male dominance is not absolute The society 
hei e allows a gi eat deal of autonomy to 
women which stems from the absence of 
the joint family system, piovisions foi m- 
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heritance of propet ty by women and above 
all the influence of Buddhism 

An overview of the content leveals that 
the editors tiled to achieve their objective 
through the book in reference, The objec¬ 
tive is reflected in the first sentence of the 
preface of the book which leads: “The 
causal link between female schooling and 
fertility change has had a high profile in 
policy-making circles but a weak theoretical 
and empirical basis whethei the relation¬ 
ship between rising levels of schooling and 
declining levels of fertility was as univeisal 
and as causally connected as the policy dis¬ 
cussions has assumed 1 '. Thus the main ob¬ 
jective was to find out the answers to these 
questions Most of the papeis aie addressed 
to these questions The authois who at¬ 
tempted to specify the contilbution of 
schooling to falling fertility lates discovered 
more inconsistencies. A partial reason foi 
the inconsistency is the interaction between 
schooling and fertility which is different at 
different stages m a demographic transition. 
The moment the small family becomes a 
norm m society the educational level of 
women does not help m predicting fertility 
difference In fact, selection effect and 
threshold effect play a vital role in judging 
the relationship of schooling to fertility 
Selection effect refers to the possibility that 
those who adopt the norm in the beginning 
are likely to be different from those who 
adopt it as an established part of eveiyday 
life For example, women graduates of 
1960 s are certainly different from the 
graduates of 1990 s in then behavioui and 
appioach towards family size. As far as the 
threshold effect is concerned it means that 
some minimum level of schooling is needed 
before an impact is seen. Theiefore, this 


threshold effect may vary from place to 
place and time to time due to the different 
levels of schooling which may create 
problems in tracing the correlation between 
schooling, autonomy and fertility 

Another finding, though genet al in na¬ 
ture, revealed that the i elationship between 
schooling and autonomy is not consistent 
■This is quite cl ear from the chapter'Regional 
Vacation Female Autonomy and Fertility’ 
by Leela Visana where she writes; “.Kerala 
exhibits much higher level of female school¬ 
ing and much lower level of fertility than 
Gujarat, heie female autonomy measures 
instead suggest that the autonomy of 
Gujarati rvomen is greater". On Lhe contrary, 
m the chapter 'Female Autonomy and 
Reproductive Behaviour mKerala 1 the status 
of female autonomy has been expiessed 
differently in these words “the usual con¬ 
cepts of female autonomy and its measure¬ 
ment should not be used in Kerala, for the 
long history of matriarchy among certain 
sections of its population make ownership 
of property and association with natal kin 
a culturally accepted practice” Ownership 
of property and association with the km 
add to their autonomy 

Regarding the limitations on women’s 
autonomy there are vanous factors of which 
the social context of decision-making is the 
most influential one This context includes 
family pattern, l e nuclear or joint 
household, early marriage, employment, 
etc. which determine the range of autonomy 
of women 

The above-mentioned findings suggest 
that the links between cultural patterns and 
agianan system have assumed a gieat deal 
of importance in relation to female 
autonomy and the variations desciibed in 
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different papeis Foi example, Leela 
Visaria's paper brings out the conti ast be¬ 
tween North and South India, Sajeda Amin 
distinguished Rajshahi with the rest of 
Bangladesh and Zeba Satha’s analysis 
shows the rural urban diffeience, Besides, 
theie aie some questions connected with 
dowry and purdah\ which are in practice 
in most of South Asia, aie not attended to 
in vanous studies Similarly the effect of 
schooling on fertility remains unexplained 
in spite of the effoits made by the authois 
in establishing a link between schooling 
and autonomy 

Two policy issues emerge out of the 
majoi findings The fust policy issue is re¬ 
lated to education and the other one is 
legardmg family planning, A section of 
people feel that a part of the family planning 
budget can be diveited to pi unary educa¬ 
tion of gills whereas the othei section feel 
that since theie is a weak relationship be¬ 
tween schooling q.nd fertility, the suppoit 
to primaiy schooling is not needed at all. 
Regai dless of these conti adictory opinions 


the case of gill’s education is favoured and 
supported as a policy The othei issue ad¬ 
vocated as a policy is making maternal and 
child health services and family planning 
services moie user-fnendly to all women¬ 
folk whethei educated or uneducated. 

Besides these policy issues a clear con¬ 
clusion is also di awn that female schooling 
cannot be expected to 1 esolve the wide 1 ange 
of social pioblems in South Asia unless and 
until a determined social reform is envisaged 
to bring about the social change in respect 
of women autonomy and fertility level 

The book is emiched with leferences ap¬ 
pended to it which will facilitate the re- 
seaicheis in a big way The majority of the 
papeis present pnmaiy evidence from 
India, Pakistan, Sn Lanka and Bangladesh 
utilising existing census and surveys It is 
lecommended for leading by all concerned 
with the upliftment and empoweiment of 
women such as activists, politicians, policy- 
makers, educationists, demographer and 
so on All m all the book pioves to be a 
valuable addition to the studies on women 


Sarla Rajput 
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Science Teaching for the 21st Century 

by 

Nahendra Vaidya 

Deep and Deep Publications, New Delhi; 1996; Rs 600; pp. 503 


The Indian civilisation is known for its in¬ 
sistence on the full flowering of the spirit 
in all spheres of life. This has been so over 
the last four thousand years. Awareness of 
beauty and the need to establish haimony 
with nature are the well-known manifesta¬ 
tions of the growth of Indian civilisation. 
All along, the principle of univeisal brother¬ 
hood and affirmation of love for all living 
beings have been a distinguishing feature. 
A rational, logical and scientific approach 
has been the guiding factor The basic prin¬ 
ciples of science have found a place in the 
efforts of the individuals and the societies. 
Creativity, initiative and exploration have 
been the hallmark of the scientific methods 
developed in India. The scientific method 
is so comprehensive that it includes im¬ 
agination, reason and their application in 
the areas of creative ventures, innovations 
and efforts. Gokak (1994) finds this as ‘un¬ 
derstandable but not adequate’ and adds 
that ‘if lasting results are to be achieved, 
love or intuition, which really is the soul- 
gaze of man has to lead them to the desired 
transformation.’ ‘Awareness of beauty’, ‘the 
brotherhood of man through the affirmation 
of love’ and ‘harmony with nature’ are es¬ 
sential for humanism and socialism to thrive 
according to Dr Mulk Raj Anand Such ef¬ 
forts, all along have resulted in better un¬ 


derstanding and appreciation of nature and 
whatever is happening around. Reseaiches, 
explorations and innovations in science are 
as critical and essential today as these were 
at any point of time in the past. 

Discoveries, inventions, laws and 
theories are terms linked to growth and 
development of science and society S. 
Chandrasekhar (1991), the Nobel Laureate 
in Physics, is very clear and explicit about 
his perceptions of what motivates the 
scientists’ work. According to him, sub¬ 
stance and reality comes to the efforts of 
a scientist from his desire to participate ac¬ 
tively in the progress of science to the best 
of his ability. He elaborates it further’ 

And if I have to describe in one word what Is the 
prime motive which underlies a scientist’s work, 
I would say systematization. That may sound 
rather prosaic, but I think it approaches the 
truth Wlrat a scientist tries to do essentially is to 
select a certain domain, a certain aspect, or a 
certain detail, andsee if that takes its appropriate 
place in a general schemes which has form and 
coherence, and, if not, to seek further informa¬ 
tion which would help him to do that. This is 
perhaps somewhat vague, particularly, the use 
of die words ‘appropriate 1 , 'general scheme.’ 
‘form,’ and ‘coherence ’ I admit that these are 
things which cannot be defined any more than 
beau ty in art can be defined; but people who are 
acquainted with the subject have no difficulty in 
recognizing or appropriating it 


Gokak, V K India and. World Culture, New Delhi, Sahitya. Academy, 1994 
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To clanfy Lhis point further, Chandrasekhar 
repioduces a quotation fiom Rutheiloid 

It is not in the nature of things for any one man 
to make a sudden, violent discovery, science 
goes step by step and eveiy man depends on 
the woilc of his piedecessois. When you hear of 
a sudden unexpected discovery—a bolt from 
the blue, as it were— you can always be sure 
that it has giown up by the influence of one man 
on anothei, and it is the mutual influence which 
makes the enormous possibility of scientific ad¬ 
vance, Scientists aie not dependent on the ideas 
of a single man, but on the combined wisdom 
of thousands of men, all thinking of the same 
pioblem and each doing his little bit to add to 
the gieat structure of knowledge which is 
gradually bemg erected 

The Way Science is Taught 

At the present juncture, science and tech¬ 
nology have become household terms. It 
has been discussed on umpteen occasions 
how these have transformed the quality of 
life, and also the appioach and attitude to 
life It has been well analysed how these 
have cieated perceptible impact on social 
stiuctures, economic endeavours and cul¬ 
tural puisuits The present debate is how 
the 21st centuiy would assimilate science 
and technology, what would be the pace _ 
of the change m human endeavours be¬ 
cause of developments m science and tech¬ 
nology and then consequential impact on 
the social, cultural and economic scenario? 
Hopefully, m the 21st century, elementary 
education would be univeisalised even in 
countries like India which are at piesent 
lagging far behind. It is also a universal 
phenomenon that education systems 
everywhere are not only trying to univer- 


sahse elementary education but ai e simul¬ 
taneously attempting the universalisation of 
science education as well The immediate 
pi agmatic question would be to assess what 
is bemg done m schools on this front Those 
who understand it would certainly like to 
foiesee the probable scenauo m the 21st 
century and also the shape of science teach¬ 
ing and learning in schools. This would 
definitely have a close relationship with 
what is being done m schools today and 
what aie thq changes taking place in the 
society in significant areas of human ac¬ 
tivities Undeistanding of the demands of 
community fiom'science education and 
.how the education systems and the schools 
could respond to these by providing a realis¬ 
tic, forward looking and relevant learning 
of science, would remain of interest m fu¬ 
ture years as well 

The Education Commission (1964-66), 
popularly known as the Kothan Commis¬ 
sion, foi the fiist time recommended learn¬ 
ing of science by all children during the 
first ten years in schools. Earlier girls had 
tire option of not learning science at all. 
The boys weie also not lequired to learn 
science beyond the upper primary or even 
pnmary stage of school education This 
recommendation of the Kothan Commis¬ 
sion was a major breakthrough. It required 
large number of science and mathematics 
teacheis in schools, who were not available 
readily Those in service were not profes¬ 
sionally prepared to handle the new chal¬ 
lenges. The implementation of the 10+2 
pattern of education initially lesulted in 
serious confusion in education systems of 


Chandrasekhar, S Truth and Beauty Aesthetics and Motivations m Science, New Delhi, Viking, Penguin Books 
India, 1991, 
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the states/UTs which were not geaied to 
piovide suitably Liained teacheis, equip¬ 
ment and laboiatoi les to meet the objectives 
of the policy which was implemented as 
a consequence ol recommendations ol the 
Kothau Commission Ovei the yeais, the 
situation has impioved but it would be dif¬ 
ficult to say that the quality of science teach¬ 
ing and learning has also impioved There 
have been several positive changes; new 
cumcula have been developed, use of 
education technology has been encouiaged 
and new communication technologies aie 
being used. Howevei, a longer list can be 
made of things not being done in schools 
and institutions to strengthen teaching and 
learning of science, The implementation is 
weak, infiaslructuies are inadequate and 
the cunicula ai c not always indigenous The 
race for vertical mobility still-dominates the 
‘pshyche’ of Indian patents and childten 
who ate keen to join the medical 01 en¬ 
gineering piofession. Learning science for 
life almost stands ignoted In each class 
science is learnt to prepare for the next 
highei class—even today The cntical issue 
is—how do oui students learn science, and, 
how oui teacheis leach science - '’ Who could 
piovide an answei to this olhei than one 
who has been a teachei, a teachei educator, 
a leseaichei m science education and an 
individual with a lifelong commitment and 
devotion to science in schools Narendia 
Vaidya is one such individual His latest 
book Science Teaching for The 21st Century 
attempts to piovide answei s to many of 
the queues and questions that anse in 
science education 

Why This Book? 

Naiendia Vaidya has toiled foi more than 


three decades as a leseaichei in the field 
of science education, His leseaiches, le- 
seatch papeis and books have received 
wide acclaim outside India. This is not un¬ 
usual. Recognition always takes a veiy m- 
teiestmg mute, it always travels back to 
India fiom abtoacl Vaidya, however, 
lemaxned unperturbed and continued his 
elfoits single-handedly foi mosL of these 
yeais A book from him at this stage should 
tatse high expectations As a piacritionei 
in science education, a well-known edu¬ 
cational and lesearchei with a flan to plough 
back the outcomes of his lesearches to the 
classrooms, Vaidya is most suited to wnte 
a volume which is comprehensive in nature 
and piojects a vision foi future. The aims 
and objectives of the book aie timely and 
pi ovide all that someone would like to be 
included in a treatise on science education 
in schools. 

The author would like the piesent 
volume to 'serve as a basic methods text 
for those who wish to specialise in teaching 
of science’. He has, however, included 
matenals at higher levels and much beyond 
the pi escribed 1 equipments of training sys¬ 
tems, It would, however, be difficult to find 
readeis among either teachei trainees or 
teachei-educators, who would be volun- 
tanly willing to put m extra effoits After 
all, our education systepis in actual practice 
aim at prepaiation for the final examinations 
alone. Consequently, the materials which 
are piefeired are those prepared with an 
eye on lire teiminal examinations The other 
objective which attempts to pick up .current 
issues m science education and examine 
these in an open-ended manner has been, 
to a great extent, achieved by the author 
In this process, the questions of content 
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and pedagogy and contenL-cum-meLhods 
become very important The authoi himself 
a content specialist as well as a seasoned 
method-mastei has attempted to present the 
maleual that would inteiest both the subject 
specialists and the method masteis In India, 
the issue of content-cum-methoclology has 
unloitunately not been iesolved as yet and 
the debate continues The well-known ex- 
penment of foui mtegiated couises in 
science education, launched in the mid-60s 
in the four legional colleges ol education 
has lemainecl experimental even after more 
than thi ee decades The supei 101 tty of these 
programmes stands well established. How- 
evei, there has not been any concerted ef¬ 
fort to multiply the integrated teacher 
education pi ogrammes inothei institutions 

The Approach 

One of the objectives highlighted concei ns 
the very approach towaids science teach¬ 
ing The author would like it to be ap- 
pi oachedconceptually lather than factually 
It is debatable whethei we aie leally prepai- 
ing oui teacheis on these lines Not many 
teachers who guide activities and experi¬ 
ments in the 'classiooms’ aie aware of the 
fact that these must reflect die nature and 
spiut of science Piobably a total transfoi- 
rnation of both teachei pieparation pio- 
giammes and the present appioach to 
teaching and learning of science would be 
essential The issue of optimum utilisation 
of resources in science education and 
mobilisation of local lesouice is cntical and 
has been dealt with appropriately in the 
volume. There are a large number of open- 
ended ideas which could be utilised in 
teaching as well as understanding of the 
basics of science. 


One ol the majoi objectives of such an 
elf oil would obviously be to ensure highei 
learnei achievements in science While 
going through vauous chapters this concern 
could be visibly identified at several places 
Some of the facLois affecting attainments 
aie lather known The authoi has quoted 
WJ Jacabson and Rodney Doian on this 
aspect(4l0) Then list includes eailyleainei 
specialisation, stiong backgiound m physi¬ 
cal science and mathematics, relationship 
between home and school, positive atLiLude 
towaids science and the study of science. 
These aie coil elated wiLh achievements in 
science Not much extia effort is required 
to nurture positive attitudes in home and 
m and outside the school 

Possibilities 

How could science education be really im¬ 
proved in oui schools? Some of the com¬ 
ponents identified by the author (459) aie. 
bettei adaptation of teaching-learning to in¬ 
dividual needs, encouragement of students 
towards acceptance of responsibility for 
learning; incieased opportunity foi eo- 
opeiative work by students for then own 
improvement, more emphasis on question 
answering and pioblem-solving; gfeatei 
satisfaction of learning derived by students, 
a sense of self-attainment experienced by 
the students as active paitneis m the game, 
and increased possibilities foi expenencing 
the joys of teaching and learning The ques¬ 
tion posed is—why is this not actually hap¬ 
pening in schools? 

In the context of teachers the authoi has 
identified certain ‘impact nuclei' (460), 
which include: stress on productive think¬ 
ing and creativity, focus on discovery, 
children’s science, scientific liteiacy, 
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motivation, community resources inscience 
teaching, research in science education (ac¬ 
tion leseaich), In addition, otheis like 
science clubs, science museums, aquanum, 
home-made apparatus, teachers’ own 
professional giowth, resouice mateuals 
would of couise be included These com¬ 
ponents have been veiy elaboiately dealt 
with in the book and provide an interesting 
and enjoyable chapter. It may, howevei, 
be woithwhile to mention that the chapter 
on elementary and secondaiy laboratones 
and classiooms is probably deficient in the 
context of pieparing for the 21st century 
and umversalisation ol science education 
This is particulaily leievant to countnes like 
India wheie the numbei of leameis is a 
major issue Those in remote and far-flung 
aieas aie still not within the ambit of basic 
education and resources, both material as 
well as human aie in short supply, It is not 
easy to peiceive availability of good build¬ 
ings, good laboratones and items like woik- 
mg computer, VCRs and TVs in eveiy 
school and eveiy legion, though it indeed 
would be desirable at the eaihest Staik 


lealiLies do dampen enthusiasm on many 
occasions, 

A close perusal of the volume highlights 
seveial issues which would be faced by 
the teacheis and learners of science in the 
near future The issues of training teachers 
of science, relevance of curriculum of 
science and resouice mobilisation would 
remain piominenl befoie the planneis and 
plan implementors Tins book must not only 
find a place in the library of each school 
and college but should also be read 
thoroughly by eveiy science teacher and 
science teachei-educator, It is one volume 
which needs to be lead by those who take 
policy decisions on science in ministries and 
depaitments and also by those who plan 
implementation of policies at national and 
state levels, Vaidya has done great service 
to the cause of science education through 
the present effoi t which is both comprehen¬ 
sive and elaborate His scholarship, learning 
and concern aie visible throughout the 
book He deserves gratitude from all those 
who are concerned with science and 
science education 


JS Rajput 
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